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My Lord Archbishop, 

I beg to report to your Grace with regard to the impressions 
which I formed of the work of Section B of the Pan-Anglican 
Congress, for which 1 acted as Honorary Secretary. It may be 
most convenient if I report at some length on the work of the 
Section as a whole, and the impressions it has left upon my mind; 
and it may then be found possible to touch very briefly indeed on 
the special features "of each sessiori in turn. 


* ’ * ’ / 

For the division into separate topics of the original title— The 
Church and Human Thought —rthe Bishop of Bombay was, as I 
believe, largely responsible; an excellent scheme was provided, 
which covered the ground adhiirably, while opportunity was given 
for dealing with most of the intellectual movements of the present 
day. As the papers began to come in, however, it was possible 
to see more clearly on what topics discussion could be profitably 
concentrated, and a slightly modified programme was put forward, 
under the general title of Christian Truth and other Intellectual 
Forces. The Committee were anxious that the treatment should 
be so far as possible constructive; that time should not be spent 
in merely protesting against indifference and hostility to 
Christianity, so much as in trying to bring out the ways in which 
modern thought is unconsciously, but still really, co-operating for 
the furtherance of the Gospel. Most of the writers of papers 
were asked so far as possible to lay stress on this aspect of the 
subjects with which they respectively dealt ; and the Committee 
were very fortunate in obtaining papers from well-known writers 
who fell in with this view. The discussions, with one exception, 
caught this tone in a remarkable manner, and there was an 
impression of firm faith, and hence of quiet confidence, on the 
part of those who contributed either by papers or speeches. 
Christianity was not represented as being on the defensive, as if 
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the speakers were trying to show that Christianity is not 
incompatible with modern thought; they came forward as men 
who believe that Christianity includes all that is best in modern 
thought, and more besides ; and that it is able to satisfy man’s 
highest aspirations in every part of the world in the present day 
as^much as in any age of the past. It may be permitted to add 
that the contributions of the Chairman, who himself presided at 
nine of the twelve sessions, and who occasionally took part in the 
discussions, and by summing up at the close, did much to 
redeem the discussion from being merely concerned with 
intellectual obstacles, and to give it a thoroughly religious tone 
and character. On two occasions it seemed desirable for the 
Secretary to intervene with semi-official statements, as it was 
desirable to remove possible misapprehension. Great prominence 
had been given in the programme to Mental Therapeutics, and to 
Higher Criticism—owing to the time allowed for the discussion 
in the one case, and to the character of the papers which were 
taken as the basis of discussion in the other. But it would have 
been a mistake to suppose that this arrangement, which was 
necessary for purposes of thorough discussion, implied approval 
or advocacy of these views, either in the one case or in the other. 

It is possible to illustrate the prevailing tone and character of 
the Section by reference to one or two particular days. On the 
opening day the subject of comparative religion and the doctrine 
of evolution in human beliefs were under discussion. There are 
doubtless many who have been in the habit of regarding this 
line of argument as insiduous and dangerous, and who desire to 
insist on Christianity as given by God, and to treat religions that 
have been merely involved as false; but the impression was 
clearly brought out that it may have been through lower phases 
and half truths that God has made Himself known to men and 
has trained the race. This doctrine may serve to give some of 
us a new view of the unique character of Christianity, as including 
in its completeness the half truths of all other religions; while at 
the same time it may give us a fresh sense of the truth that God 
is caring for all the race, and has not left any of them without 
witness, in greater or less degree, in their hearts. Hence the 
study of comparative religions need not be feared, as a mode of 
analysis which explains Christianity away, but may be welcomed 
as giving clearer light in regard to the claims of the Christian 
revelation. 

Similarly on the Friday with the sense of the antagonism of 
Science and Religion; fears lest the advance of science should 
leave no room for religion, press upon many minds; but this 
found no expression at the Congress. The paper by Mr. Searle, 
and the speeches of Mr. Balfour and the Rev. P. N. Waggett 
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at the Albert Hall on Monday night,' tended to show not 
merely that current thought is congruent with religion, or even 
that the religious point of view is being more and more clearly 
seen to be the rational point of view, but also that Christianity 
is itself gaining through the advances of empirical study, and 
that Christians are being helped to take a wider and nobler view 
of the relations of the Eternal God and man. There was little 
tendency to regard scientific investigation as in any sense the 
enemy of religion, but rather to hold that in some ways the 
scientific attitude of mind has already been a help to religion. 

Something similar is true of the discussions on the Monday, 
when the subject of the “ Higher Criticism ” was under 
discussion. The meeting must have tended to reassure those 
Christians who are disturbed by critical science, as if it were 
undermining the foundations of the Faith. No one could fail to 
recognize that modern scholarship is valued by some devout men, 
who feel that it gives them the means for the better appreciation 
of the Word of God. In all these and in other cases the general 
attitude taken in the discussions was constructive. It was made 
abundantly clear that the intellectual forces of the present day 
are not merely analytical and disintegrating, but that they may 
be welcomed as allies in the cause of religion. Hence the tone 
of the meeting was not despondent but trustful and inspiring. 

For the actual conduct of each session, the plan was adopted 
in Section B of inviting the writers of the papers to open the 
discussion; most of them preferred to do this in a short speech, 
though some desired to read their papers either in whole or in 
part. In the case of some writers who could not be present and 
who had provided no deputy, a short summary was given. In 
all cases the writers were invited to reply on the debate, though 
they frequently waived the right to do so. 

It may be worth while to add, especially in view of the 
possibility of a similar Congress being organized at some future 
time, that the discussions would have gained very much if more 
pains had been taken by every province of the Church to 
recommend men, whose names may not be well known in 
England, but who are yet well fitted to take part in the Section. 
This was done with excellent results by the Church in Scotland, 
which recommended three men who were able to come, and their 
contributions were of great value. It was also done by the Church 
in Japan, and with similar good results; but in regard to other parts 
of the world, the Committee were left entirely without guidance, 
except such as could be obtained by personal enquiry, as to 
experts or competent speakers. This was disappointing, and as 
they were anxious to give every opportunity for speakers from a 
distance, the Committee did not arrange in advance for a series 
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of speeches by invited speakers. They were content to aim at 
securing that a number of competent speakers should be present to 
sustain the debate as occasion might require. With this view a large 
Committee was formed of men and women (about ninety), who 
were invited to attend on the platform, but the order of speakers 
for the day, even for the first places on the list, was arranged by 
the Chairman, with the advice of the Committee which met each 
day before the opening of the morning session. This plan seemed 
to answer better on the whole than a more definitely prearranged 
scheme of discussion would have done. If, however, there had 
been a larger number of authoritatively recommended speakers, 
it might have been easier to exclude some of those who offered 
to speak, though they did not really desire to discuss the subject 
as treated in the papers, but wished to insist on some special 
point of their own, which did not always prove to be of any 
interest to the meeting generally. 

A complete set of the programmes, as published each morn¬ 
ing, is appended. The attendance varied very much on different 
occasions, and was larger in the mornings than in the afternoons; 
on the first morning a considerable number of people were 
turned away; on Wednesday and Friday mornings it was found 
possible to arrange for overflow meetings in an adjoining hall; 
on the other hand, on Thursday afternoon the hall was only 
about two-thirds full, and the platform looked very empty. A 
good many people, about 160 in all, took advantage of the 
opportunity of purchasing tickets at the door, when the hall 
was not well filled at the opening of the session. There was 
much interest in trying to note how the sympathies of the 
audience generally, or of considerable Sections of it, lay In 
passing to make a few remarks on the particular Sessions in 
turn, I desire to say that for the purposes of this Report it has 
not always been convenient to refer to the different speeches at 
any one session in the precise order in which they occurred. 

I. 

The debate on Tuesday morning on the “Christian Revela¬ 
tion and the similar claims of other Religions,” or as a short 
title ran, “ Christ and other Masters,” was opened by the Bishop 
of Southwark, who explained that he had tried to give expression 
at once to a great conviction and to a sense of difficulty ; the 
conviction that in spite of all opposition the strength of the 
claim of Christianity to supremacy had never been so apparent 
as now ; and the sense of difficulty arising from the relativity of 
knowledge, from a preference for experience to authority, and 
from the dislike of the retrospective in religion. He set the 
note of the whole discussion; and the meeting evidently agreed 
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►that we must lay stress on the actual revelation of God in Christ 
as a living power, however much we may be interested in 
investigating the way in which that truth has reached us; but 
on the other hand, there was not much sympathy with ex¬ 
pressions of opinion which seemed to aim at exalting Christianity 
by depreciating other religions, or by laying stress on the defects 
in the personal character of those who, while neither Israelites 
nor Christians, laid claim to speak as the prophets of God. An 
interesting point was made by the Rev. L. B. Radford, who 
called attention to the fact that the term Master includes 
Seown/s, with its correlative SovXos, as well as Scdao-naXos, and 
that this gives a very special character to the claim of Christ 
as acknowledged by His disciples. 

The subject in the afternoon was the conception of revelation 
and the reality of inspiration. The Rev. Dr. J. A. Nairn opened 
the discussion by emphasizing the last paragraph in his paper; 
he insisted that the history of conversion shows that spiritual 
experience is similar in the present and in the past; and that in 
consequence we may legitimately argue from revelation as 
observed at the present, to revelation in the past, and especially 
with the view of bringing out the character of the inspiration of the 
writers of the Bible. The Rev. A. L. Lilley insisted that every act 
of revelation was two-fold, in applying Divine activity to human 
receptivity ; while the latter was not merely passive but gave its 
special form to revelation as we know it. He urged that the 
experience which constituted the revelation to men with special 
insight, or to a race, would be progressively realized ; and argued 
that this was not due to the logical unfolding of certain original 
conceptions, but to the more and more complete finding, under 
the stress of life and in the light of experience, of less inadequate 
terms to express the truth of God. Prof. Caldecott summarized 
the very interesting paper which had been contributed by Mr. 
Webb, and called attention to the manner in which modern 
philosophy testifies to the abiding value of the Christian 
revelation. The discussion was well maintained, especially in 
view of the fact that three of those who had been expected to be 
present and to speak were at the last moment prevented from 
•doing so. 

II. 

The whole of Wednesday morning was devoted to the subject 
of Christian Science and other forms of Mental Therapuetics and 
Spiritual Healing. There was practically a complete agreement 
in rejecting the doctrine of Christian Science as to the unreality 
of evil, while the completeness of the cures effected seemed to 
pass unquestioned. Two very distinct, and in some ways 
inconsistent, claims were put forward; the first was that of 
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Miss Reed, who opened the discussion in a most admirable 
speech, in which she spoke of the recent advance of psychology, 
and of the possibility it seems to indicate of bringing orthodox 
Christian thought to bear, as a therapeutic agent. In this she 
obviously carried the hearty sympathy of a large portion of the 
meeting. 

The claim put forward by Mr. Hickson is entirely different, it 
has no relation to recent scientific thought of any kind ; but rests 
on a simple belief that the Divine power of making the sick 
whole of any disease, whether functional or organic, is exercised 
through his hands, as it was through the first disciples of our 
Lord. The evidence which Bishop Mylne gave in support of 
this claim was most thrilling, and the earnestness and self-effacing 
trust in Divine power, which none could fail to recognize in Mr. 
Hickson, are very impressive. A hearty welcome was given to 
the plea which was urged by more than one speaker for the 
reintroduction of the unction of the sick, not as extreme unction,, 
but as co-operative with medical skill at any stage of an illness. 

One of the most interesting features of the discussion was 
the account given by the Rev. Dr. S. McComb, of the Therapeutic 
Institute, which has been organized in connection with Emmanuel 
Church in Boston by the Rev. Dr. Worcester. In this place, 
medical skill, mental therapeutics, and spiritual influence are all 
recognized, and so far as possible co-ordinated in treating the 
sick. 

Though the tone of the meeting was strongly in favour of an 
attempt being made by the Church to foster and encourage such 
activities, there was also some sympathy for the protest which 
was made by the Hon. Secretary of the Section (Archdeacon 
Cunningham), who said that he did not wish to raise any question 
as to the reality of the cures effected by new therapeutic methods. 
Though personally unconvinced he was quite prepared to admit 
their efficacy, for the sake of argument, but he felt that however suc¬ 
cessful it might be, such healing was fraught with serious dangers 
of many kinds, and that the Church should refrain from encouraging 
it in any way. The chief danger was religious; it was a complete 
reversal of Christianity to make physical health a supreme end, 
and to regard spiritual power as merely the means of attaining it. 
Our Lord taught us to aim at using earthly things in such a 
fashion that we might become better fitted for the life eternal. 
There was also a danger to personal moral character; those who 
believed they could bring an unusual spiritual power to bear 
were in danger of being supercilious, both in regard to ordinary 
doctors and to their patients ; this habit of mind was likely to 
taint the sources of human sympathy. Lastly, there was a 
danger of great physical mischief if men allowed themselves to- 
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run counter to common sense. Common sense held that physical 
evils could be met by appropriate physical remedies. It was 
a terrible experience to see a near relation unnecessarily 
condemned to death by cancer, by friends who insisted that it 
was merely a case of “ thinking sick thoughts.” His experience 
in a smallpox epidemic made him feel the heavy responsibility of 
those who deprecated attempts to give even partial immunity by 
physical means. For Christians, who believed in the recorded 
cures of the Early Church, there was no a priori objection to the 
possibility of such cures, but there had been much trouble in 
connection with the exercise of such gifts long ago, and there 
were obvious dangers in any attempt to cultivate them now. 

Miss Reed, in response to Archdeacon Cunningham’s criticism, 
said that she realized the evil of subordinating the physical to the 
spiritual, but the principles she and others taught were to 
intensify the spiritual life by emphasizing the oneness of body, 
soul, and spirit. They did not deal with the body, but the spirit 
and mind which built and controlled the body. The aim was 
not to be well merely for health in itself, but in order that they 
might have a fitting instrument to reveal to the world the will 
and purpose of God. 

In the afternoon Professor Sorley emphasized some points to 
which he had referred briefly in his paper on Agnosticism , and 
Bishop Hamilton Baynes gave a closely reasoned philosophical 
address on some points arising out of the Dean of Manchester’s 
paper; he was followed by Canon Alexander and others, but it is 
hardly possible to summarize the discussion which occupied the 
first part of the afternoon. Similar difficulty arises with regard 
to the subject of Pantheism ; Professor Caldecott read a 
considerable part of his paper, and interesting contributions were 
made in speeches by Professor Hayes and the Rev. Dr. Figgis. 

III. 

The subject of Christian Morality, which was taken on 
Thursday, was the one which fitted least readily into the general 
scheme which the Committee had come to adopt for the work of 
the Section. At both morning and afternoon sessions the 
speakers were concerned to a considerable extent with defence 
against the attacks made on Christian morality, rather than with 
the assertion of its positive merits. Both the Bishop of Ossory 
and Dr. Rashdall set forward the claims of a spiritual morality 
effectively, but the discussion turned to a considerable extent on 
a vigorous speech by the Rev. Herbert Kelly. It was, however, 
the general feeling of the speakers that Christian morality was 
not separate from other morality. Christianity comprehends the 
truths revealed in other religions. Man was made in the image 
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of God and destined for the Kingdom of God, and “the Light 
that lighteth every man coming into the world ” was quoted more 
than once. S. Augustine’s pronouncement that virtues of the 
world were only splendid vices was challenged by several 
speakers. The revelation of God in Christ is not so much an 
addition to, as the consummation of all God’s revelation in the 
individual, the family, and the State. Our Lord did not teach a 
new morality. His aim was rather to give an inspiration for 
action, and to draw together into one the good elements already 
existing. Thus the old was made new by Him, and Love was 
in this sense “ a new commandment.” Love is the characteristic 
and supreme principle of Christian morality : it alone can conquer 
the human will without crushing it. Thus Christianity differs 
from legalistic religions, but there must be a certain amount of 
legalism in Christianity. No religion can be purely spiritual. 
Spirit, so far as we know, can only express itself by means of a 
body. A revealed religion, therefore, needs to be embodied, and 
Christianity is in fact embodied in the Christian, the spirit¬ 
bearing body. Also a certain number of rules are necessary for 
those men and women who remain children all their lives. The 
Christian has a perfect right to make laws, so long as they are 
truly expressive of the principle intended and are opportune to 
their times; but they possess no absolute moral value. 

The afternoon discussion was by no means well attended, but 
it proved one of the most interesting of the week; this was the 
one occasion when the importance, for Missionary purposes, of 
the work of Section B was most clearly brought out; and the 
discouraging effects of the loosening of family ties in this country, 
so far as Missions are concerned. 

The speeches of the Rev. W. H. T. Gairdner, from Cairo, 
and the Rev. Roland Allen, from China, were especially 
interesting in this respect; the former showed that the 
Mahommedan was inclined to urge that Christian ideals were 
impracticable and were being abandoned in favour of the lower 
tone current among Moslems; the latter showed that the China¬ 
man was rendered more averse to anything which might interfere 
with the strength and strictness of the family tie or give more 
play to the individual to lead his own life. 

The Rev. J. Toshimichi Imai said that in Japan two charges 
were often levelled against Christianity. It was said to be too 
individualistic, and also too cosmopolitan. This was because of 
the Japanese conception of the family as the unit of national life. 
Missionaries should, therefore, preach Christ not only as the 
lover of individual souls and of humanity, but also as the lover 
of each family, and as the pre-eminent patriot. They should 
seek to show that Christianity had vital power to make men 


good Christians, loyal subjects, and practical allies. The Book 
of Common Prayer was the best argument in favour of 
•Christianity to a Japanese, because of its comprehensive scheme 
of intercession for the Emperor and people of all estates and 
offices. In Mr. Imai’s opinion the Church ought to show more 
publicly that we pray for the dead; though we do not pray to the 
departed, we pray for them. No intelligent Japanese denied the 
pre-eminence of Christ over all over teachers of morality. The 
Rev. G. E. Ryerson, from Japan, dealt with the great forces of 
commercialism, industrialism, and individualism which were 
revolutionizing that country to-day. We must Christianize the 
Japanese, not because they were bad, but because they were so 
good. Not only for its own sake, but for our sake and for the 
world’s sake, Japan must be converted. 

IV. 

Friday was devoted to the subject of Religion and Science. 
In the morning two admirable papers were read, that by Mr. 
Searle on the Modern Conception of the Universe was certainly 
one of the most valuable contributions that was made to the 
Section, and Dr. Tennant’s paper also proved very interesting. 
The discussion suffered from a tendency to discuss the question 
as to the compatibility of all the details in the earlier chapters of 
Genesis with modern scientific discoveries. Canon Murray, of 
Winnipeg, urged that the conflict was not with science, but with 
a naive metaphysic masquerading as science; and that evolution 
demanded not the abandonment but the restatement of the 
argument from design. Miss Maynard pointed out that we must 
be ready to admit that science had collided with theological 
conceptions of Space, Time (Geology), and Method (Evolution). 
Such mistakes as theology had made did not affect the truth of 
the message it had brought to the saints; but because religion is 
reas >nable we must seek for a rational basis and correct these 
•errors. 

In the afternoon Sir Dyce Duckworth emphasized some points 
in his paper, and reminded the audience that Pasteur, like Lord 
Kelvin, professed the Christian faith, and that on one occasion he 
had said to Lady Priestly, “ Through science I see God.” Dr. 
Caldecott summarized Dr. Schiller’s paper, and this was followed 
by two remarkable speeches. Dr. Beveridge held that religious 
belief arose from our reflection, more or less conscious, on certain 
needs of our nature. Man feels the need of a goal outside 
phenomena, and this goal he seeks and finds in God and 
religion. Now unless these needs of man differ from his other 
needs, and from those of the whole animal creation, they must 
correspond to some reality. Philosopher and peasant alike accept 
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Christianity because they cannot and dare not do without it; and 
on the above argument, their acceptance of it is justified, just 
because in it they best find the satisfaction of a need. The Rev. 
F. C. Kempson dealt with the great difficulty which Christianity 
presents to the average man in the doctrine of the Fall. He 
pointed out that the error lies in the misuse of the word evolution. 
Man may evolve from an ape into a devil: an ape is immature 
humanity, while such a devil is deformed humanity. The 
assertion of the Fall does not affirm the original absence of 
immaturity, but the entrance of deformity. The discussion was 
well maintained by a succession of speakers throughout the 
afternoon. 

V. 

Saturday was devoted to Religion and the Press. Papers had 
been prepared by Mr. A. C. Benson, who was unfortunately 
unable to be present in person, and Canon Foakes Jackson, 
dealing with the bearing of literary art, in the past and the present, 
on religion, and noting how far the humanistic sentiments of the 
present day are capable of co-operating with Christianity. Mrs. 
Romanes kept to this line, but the discussion was unexpectedly 
turned into another channel by Canon Rawnsley, who took the 
opportunity to denounce the mischief done by the sale of immoral 
literature on railway bookstalls and elsewhere. Important as 
the subject may be, it was scarcely relevant to the papers under 
discussion; one valuable suggestion emerged, however, from the 
Rev. T. A. Lacey, who pointed out that the clergy and others- 
who desired to put down this abuse must be prepared to take the 
responsibility of lodging information, and giving evidence so as 
to bring the power of the police into effective operation. 

The afternoon was occupied with the Drama and Journalism, 
and these subjects gave rise to thoroughly good discussions. 
Mrs. Ed. Compton’s paper gave an excellent view of the relations 
of Church and Stage from the point of view of a dramatic writer; 
she was followed by the Rev. G. Bentley, of New York, who is 
familiar, both as the Manager of a Theatre, and as Secretary to 
the Actors’ Church Union, with the conditions of the profession 
in America; and it was carried on by Mrs. Bailey Reynolds, the 
President of the Women Writers’ Club, who spoke as a dramatic 
author. A good deal of point was given to the discussion by the 
way in which the speakers were inclined to take Mr. Bernard Shaw 
as typifying modern dramatic literature. 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s paper on Journalism was read in his 
absence by Mr. Buchan, who was followed by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, and the discussion turned, to a considerable extent, 
on the advantages and disadvantages of anonymity in journalism. 
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VI. 

The subject of Biblical Criticism, which was set down for 
Monday, roused so much interest that it seemed likely that an 
overflow meeting would be required, as on the previous 
Wednesday and Friday; this was not the case, however, though 
there was a large attendance throughout the day. An opinion had 
been expressed in many quarters that the papers were extremely 
one-sided, and gave undue prominence and apparent approval to 
the work of scholars who are engaged in thorough going critical 
study. A little ieflection served to show that the critical view 
must be adequately put forward, if it were to be itself criticised. 
It seemed desirable, however, for the Secretary to make a fuller 
statement as to the views of the Committee in taking a course 
which had given rise to some unfavourable comment. 

Archdeacon Cunningham said, “That, as he gathered from 
letters he had received, there seemed to be some misapprehen¬ 
sion on the subject, he ventured to make a very brief statement 
as to the grounds on which it had been arranged to take, as the 
basis of discussion, the four papers which have been already 
published under the title ‘The Critical Study of the Bible’.” 

“ Twenty years ago when the question of the critical study of 
the Old Testament roused much excitement in Scotland, there 
were many who said that though they did not see how his 
criticism was compatible with reverence, they could not but feel 
that Robertson Smith was a deeply religious man; they 
distrusted him as a critic, but they respected him as one whom 
they felt to be an earnest and devout man. 

“ The Committee has asked these scholars to write, not so 
much as critics, but as men ; and to explain what, taking account 
of all that scholarship has to say, they believed the Bible to be to 
the Christian man who searches it as the revelation of the mind 
of God. There may be much controversy as to what the Bible is 
in itself, apart from any use of it, and therefore apart from divine 
blessing on the reading of the word ; but such controversies are 
merely academic, and would be out of place at a Congress which 
is, before all else, a religious gathering. He thought that if the 
religious aspect of the question is kept prominently forward, the 
discussion will not be so much controversial as co-operative, in 
the endeavour to help one another to use the Bible aright, both 
intelligently and devoutly. 

“ He said that there is far more agreement among us than is 
sometimes supposed. We are all at one in condemning Bible 
reading which is quite perfunctory, without either intellectual or 
devout effort, as if the Divine influence of the Book was thauma- 
turgic. We are all at one in deprecating the merely literary and 
historical study of the Bible, as is it were only the record of the 




life of a great people in the past. We all desire to find also a. 
Divine meaning for ourselves to-day. We are at one in believing 
that all, scholars and simple alike, who seek God’s help iu 
searching the Scriptures earnestly and thoughtfully, will find 
guidance and comfort. 

“ We trust that as a result of this discussion many of us may 
learn to take heed how we read, and to rely more on the Spirit 
Who will lead us into all truth, remembering that where the 
Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.” 

The discussion was opened in a speech of remarkable power 
and fervour by Canon Kennett, and the course of the discussion 
revealed an interesting division of opinion. There were some 
who attached much importance to the unique character of the 
Book in all its details of every kind, and who were apparently 
averse to any criticism which called in question, or explained 
away, any statement that appeared on the face of it to be one of 
historical or scientific fact. This view was partly advocated 
from the point of view of the Missionary who deprecates that 
less reverence should be shown to the Bible than the Mahometans 
and others give to their sacred books. 

Secondly, there were a large number of advocates of sober 
and well-weighed criticism; their position found admirable 
expression in the speech of Bishop Welldon at the Albert Hall, 
and from the Dean of Canterbury, Canon Girdleston, and others 
in the Section ; they attach great importance to the maintenance 
of the traditional view of Jewish history in regard to the law and 
institutions of that people, and urge that recent archaeological 
research is tending to remove the supposed anomalies which 
the theories of some critics attempted to explain. 

The third view which had been adopted by the writers of the 
papers but found little expression in the debate, is that of those 
who hold that there are real difficulties in the traditional view, 
and that modern criticism renders the story of God’s dealings 
with man more intelligible. One interesting point made in the 
discussion was in the speech of the Head Master of Glenalmond, 
who held that boys instructed on the lines of the newer study were 
better prepared to face doubts and difficulties since they had 
nothing to unlearn. 

In so far as it is possible to summarize the effect of the 
meeting as a whole, it may be said that it brought out the fact 
that the division between the noderate critic, who holds to the 
traditional view on the whole, and the newer school, is intellectual 
rather than • religious; and that in this intellectual field the 
conservative critics have a good deal to say for themselves. On 
he other hand, the newer school made it abundantly clear that 
they themselves believe that the effect of scholarly work has 
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been to bring out more clearly the Divine power and the Divine 
meaning of Holy Scripture. 

In the afternoon meeting Professor Sanday opened the 
discussion by briefly indicating a point at which he dissented 
from Professor Burkitt. Professor Burkitt followed, and re¬ 
stated his position in a way that evidently met with the sympathy 
of a large part of the audience ; he insisted on the importance of 
the New Testament as the book which gave us the materials for 
all our knowledge of Christ in his earthly sojourn. The position 
which he thus took was also maintained with great force, though 
from a different standpoint by Prebendary Webb Peploe. There 
was an element of misunderstanding, as Professor Burkitt pointed 
out in his reply, from the fact that so many people regarded 
criticism as necessarily depreciation, whereas it ought to be 
regarded as intelligent appreciation. 

' Both in the morning and afternoon the suggestion was made 
that it was undesirable to sing the 69 th, 109 th, and 137 th Psalms 
in the ordinary course of the service, though they might very 
fitly be read as lessons. - 

It would hardly be right to close this brief report without 
putting on record the sense, which was increasingly felt, not only 
by those who had been responsible for the organization, but by 
others who attended the meeting, that God’s blessing was 
vouchsafed in a remarkable manner to the work of the Section. 
For one thing, such a kindly feeling pervaded it. Burning 
questions were discussed, yet there was hardly a word spoken 
that had any tincture of bitterness, or that on reflection one 
would have wished unsaid. Even those whose speeches were 
unfortunately cut short and crowded out in the discussion, and 
who might have had a sense of grievance, acquiesced with some¬ 
thing more than cordiality in what must have been disappoint¬ 
ing. But more than this, those who organized the arrangements 
could not but feel that things were taken out of their hands 
and had turned out better than they expected. It had been their 
desire that the positive aspects of modern thought should be 
dwelt upon so as to minimise the danger of offensive condemna¬ 
tion of recent intellectual movements; it had not been foreseen 
that the dwelling upon these positive aspects would prove so 
reassuring or help us to feel that it is in quietness and confidence 
that our strength lies. None who have followed the work of the 
Section throughout can ever forget the sacredness of the time, or 
cease to feel that God has done more for them than they could 
ask or think. 

I remain, My Lord Archbishop, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. CUNNINGPIAM.. 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 16th. 

CHRISTIAN REVELATION AND THE SIMILAR 
CLAIMS OF OTHER RELIGIONS. 

Morning Session, 10.30 a.m. 

Christ and other Masters. 

Papers: 

1. The Christian Claim to Supremacy. 

By the Right Rev. E. S. Talbot, D.D., Bishop of 
Southwark. 

2. The Evolution of Religious Consciousness. 

By F. B. Jevons, Litt.D. 

3. The Authority of the Christian Revelation compared 

with the Claims of other Religions. 

By the Very Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

2.30.—THE REALITY OF INSPIRATION. 
Papers: 

4. The Process of Revelation or Conversion. 

By the Rev. J. A. Nairn, Litt.D. 

THE CONCEPTION OF REVELATION. 

5. The Notion of Revelation. 

By C. C. J. Webb, M.A. 

•6. Revelation and Progress. 

By the Rev. A. L. Lilley, M.A. 

The following are expected to be present to take part in 
the discussion :— 

Miss G. M. Bevan (London); Rev. W. Brews (Connor) ; 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Stepney; Canon MacCulloch (Argyll 
and Isles) ; Right Rev. the Bishop of Rhode Island; Canon 
-Stephen (Melbourne). 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17th. 

CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Morning Session, 10.30 a.m. 

FAITH HEALING, HIGHER THOUGHT, 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 

Paper: 

7. Christian Science and the Contrasting Christian Truth. 

By Eleanor M. Reed, M.D. (U.S.A.) 

2.30.—AGNOSTICISM. 

Papers : 

8. Agnosticism and Belief. 

By the Right Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, D.D., Dean of 
Manchester. 

9. Agnosticism : Its Meaning and Claims. 

By W. R. Sorley, D.Litt., F.B.A. 

PANTHEISM. 

10. Pantheism and Christian Thought. 

By the Rev. A. Caldecott, D.D., D.Litt. 

The following are expected to be present to take part in the 
discussion:— 

Canon Alexander (Gloucester); Bishop Hamilton Baynes 
(Nottingham); Bishop of Bloemfontein ; Archdeacon Cunning¬ 
ham (Ely); Rev. P. Dearmer (London); Rev. Dr. Figgis 
(Mirfield); Dean Hart (Denver); Mr. Hickson (London); 
Canon Kennedy (Dublin); Rev. Dr. McComb (Boston, Mass.); 
Bishop Mylne; Miss Carta Sturge (Winchester). 


THURSDAY, JUNE 18th. 

CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 

Morning Session, 10.30 a.m. 

{a) AS CRITICISED IN THE WEST. 

Papers: 

11. The Ethical Aspect of the Faith. 

Bv the Right Rev. C. F. D’Arcy, D.D., Bishop of Ossory. 

12. Christianity and the Legalistic Religions. 

By the Rev. H. Rashdall, D.Litt. 

c 
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2.30 p.m. (b) AS CRITICISED IN THE EAST. 
Papers: 

13. Buddhists and Christian Morality. 

By the Right Rev. R. S. Copleston, D.D., Bishop of 
Calcutta. 

14. The Faith and Legalistic Systems. 

By the Rev. W. H. Clair Tisdall, D.D. 

The following are expected to be present to take part in the 
discussion:— 

Rev. H. W. Gairdner (Cairo); Rev. T. Imai (Japan); Miss 
Jones (Girton); Rev. H. H. Keley (Newark); Mrs. Limbrick 
(South India); Rev. E. R. Ryerson (Japan); Rev. H. B. K. 
Skipton; Rev. A. Whately (Guildford); Rev. E. G. Given 
Wilson. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 19th. 

RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 

Morning Session, 10.30 a.m. 

(a) The Universe. 

Papers: 

15 The Modern Conception of the Universe. 

By G. F. C. Searle, F.R.S. 

16. The Faith and Science. 

By the Rev. F. R. Tennant, D.D. 

2.30 p.m .—(b) THE NATURE OF MAN. 

Papers: 

17. Science and Christian Faith. 

By Sir Dyce Duckworth, M.D., L.L.D. 

18. Science and Religion. 

By F. C. S. Schiller, D.Sc. 

The following are expected to be present to take part in 
the discussion :— 

Dr. Beveridge (Aberdeen); Canon Murray (Winnipeg); 
Lieut. Col. McKinley; Rev. E. McClure; Rev. VY. Westropp 
Roberts (Dublin) ; Dr. Woods Smythe (Maidstone). 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 20th. 

RELIGION AND THE PRESS. 

Morning Session, 10.30 a.m. 

(a) GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Papers : 

19. The Church and Literature. 

By A. C. Benson, M.A. 

20. Literature and the Church. 

By the Rev. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, D.D. 

2.30 p.m. (6) DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 

Papers : 

21. The Church and Dramatic Literature. 

By Mrs. Edward Compton. 

(c) JOURNALISM. 

22. The Ethics of Journalism. 

By J. St. Loe Strachey. 

The following are expected to be present to take part in 
the discussion :— 

Rev. W. Bentley (New York); G. K. Chesterton; R. B. C. 
Corfe ; Rev. Faithfull Davies; Rev. Dr. Figgis ; Rev. H. C. 
de La Fontaine; Rev. E. McClure; Canon Rawnsley; 
O. W. Rimington; Mrs. Romanes; J. W. Wood (New York). 

MONDAY, JUNE 22nd. 

THE CRITICAL STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
Morning Session, 10.30 a.m. 

(a) THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Papers: 

23. The Christian Use of the Old Testament. 

By the Rev. R. H. Kennett, B.D. 

24. The Critical Study of the Old Testament. 

By the Rev. C. F. Burney, D. Litt. 
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2. 3 o p.m .—(b) THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Papers: 

25. The Gain from Criticism for the Study of the New 

Testament. 

By the Rev. W. Sanday, D.D. 

26. How to Teach the Bible. 

By Professor F. C. Burkitt. 

The following are expected to be present to take part in the 
discussion:— 

Rev. H. N. Bate; Rev. Principal Bebb; Dean of S. 
Patrick’s; Canon Girdlestone ; Rev. J. Greathead ; Dean Hart 
(Colorado); Rev. Dr. Jelf; Rev. H. Marston; Lieut.-Col. 
Mackinlay; Rev. Dr. Redpath ; Rev. Principal Griffith Thomas; 
Dean of Canterbury ; Mr. Cams Wilson. 
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PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


H>an=H.ngltcan Congress. 

SECTION e. 

Subject: 

“ The Church’s Ministry.” 


The following summaries may be taken as accurately repre¬ 
senting the opinion of those present at the various Meetings 
of the above Section . 


1. The deficiency in the supply of candidates for Holy Orders 
needs to be seriously faced and dealt with by the Church. 

Sermons offer a favourable opportunity for setting forth all 
honourable careers in life as vocations, while Confirmation offers 
a special opportunity for pointing lads to Holy Orders as the 
highest vocation to which man may aspire. 

2. A longer and more adequate training of candidates for 
Holy Orders is a matter of pressing urgency, and if the Bishops 
will insist upon a higher standard of training and efficiency it 
will be forthcoming. 

3. Equally important is the need of a technical training for 
all who are engaged in lay service in the Church, whether as 
Sunday School Teachers, District Visitors, or any like ministerial 
activity. 

4. The evangelistic gifts of laymen are capable of a large 
development, and the time has come for utilizing such ministry, 
and for giving a fuller recognition to the services of Evangelists 
Readers and Catechists. 

5. The services of the laity are ready at hand in many 
departments of the Church’s work, and may, with much advantage, 
be used by the clergy. 

Parochial Councils, for example, afford a valuable opportunity 
for gaining the assistance of the laity in the more secular depart¬ 
ments of duties falling to the clergy. 
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6. There is an urgent need of eliminating Church Finance 
from Church Charities, and placing it on some sound and efficient 
system, with a view to securing adequate means for the training, 
maintenance, and superannuation of the ordained and the lay 
Ministers of the Church. 

7. A large and comprehensive scheme of Church Finance is 
the only secure means for providing an adequate and constant 
supply of clergy for the home and the oversea service of the 
Church. 

8. A scheme of Church Finance, making provision for clergy 
pensions, would help in a large degree to remove the abuses which 
are at present attached to the Parson’s freehold. 

9. The ministry of women, whether as individual workers or 
in communities, should be more fully recognized and used by the 
Church. There should be more adequate means for the needful 
training of women prepared to devote themselves to the service 
of the Church, as well as provision for their maintenance and 
superannuation. 

C. E. Brooke, Chairman . 

G. R. Bullock-Webster, Secretary . 
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PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL 


lP>an=HnoUcan (Eongvess. 

SECTION ID. 

Subject: 

“The Church’s Missions in Non-Christian Lands.” 


This Section had so many subjects for consideration that it 
was found necessary that there should be Double 
Sessions throughout . They were held in Caxton Hall 
and Caxton Council Chamber . 

The General Programme is subjoined. 


GENERAL PROGRAMME OF SECTION D. 


DATE. 

HOUR. 

Caxton Hall. 

Caxton Council Chamber. 

June 16 

IO.3O 

Claims of Non - Christian 
World. 

(No Meeting). 

.. 16 

2.3O 

Missionary Methods : 

(j) Evangelistic 

(2) Educational. 

.. 17 

IO.3O 

(3) Medical Missions. 

(4) Industrial Missions. 

.. 17 

2.30 

(5) Edification of Converts : 
Pastoral Work of all kinds 

(6) Literary Work. 

„ 18 

10.30 

Relation to Governments. 

Opium and Liquor Traffic. 

,, 18 

2.30 

Missions and National Cus¬ 
toms : Caste, Slavery, 
Ancestral Worship, etc. 

Status of Women : Polygamy, 
Child-Marriage, etc. (held 
in Westminster Palace 
Hotel). 

,, 19 

10.30 

Strategic Problems : Ques¬ 
tions of Mission Policy. 

Comity of Missions. 

19 

2.30 

Presentation of the Christian 
Faith to Non-Christian 
Minds: Moslem, Hindu, 
Buddhist, Pagan. 

Mohammedan Propaganda : 
Islam and the Church. 

,, 20 

10.30 

Equipment of Workers (For¬ 
eign) : Clergy, Doctors, 
Women. 

Equipment of Workers (Na¬ 
tive) : Clergy, Catechists, 
Women. 

,, 22 

10.30 

Co-ordination and Adminis¬ 
tration of Missions. 

Home Work for Missions : 
Information, Recruits, 

.. 22 

2.30 

Education of Women and 
Girls. 

Funds. 
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ATTENDANCE. 

With the exception of one or two occasions, when the 
subjects did not appear to be attractive, the attendances were 
excellent and sometimes overflowing. Singularly enough, when 
the rooms on the occasions alluded to were less full, the plat¬ 
form was fullest and strongest. 

GENERAL IMPRESSIONS. 

It was satisfactory to see the same faces on most days, and 
it was evident that many were making a careful study of the 
subjects. The devotional tone was excellent, and the spirit of 
even the warmest discussions all that could be desired. 

The fact that the Chairman (the Bishop of Durham) was 
able to give such continuous attendance in the chair gave a 
continuity to the discussions that was most helpful, and he never 
failed to give a valuable summing up. 


WOMEN’S WORK. 

This side of the Missionary enterprise was kept well to the 
front, but there was the inevitable difficulty about hearing 
women’s voices. Bishops, however, such as Dr. Lefroy and 
others, constantly brought out that side of things, and the 
general opinion was that it was impossible to separate what was 
men’s work and what was women’s work, that it would be fatal 
to the one to neglect the other, and that as women largely out¬ 
numbered men, a very great increase of women workers was 
needed. Mrs. Creighton intervened from time to time on this 
matter. The subjects may be classified for convenience thus: 
Non-Controversial and Controversial. 

(a) Non-Controversial. 

Under this head would come: 

(1) . Claims of the Non-Christian World . 

This subject secured a crowded hall, and reached a 
very high level indeed. 

(2) . Evangelistic and Educational Methods . 

There was really no difference of opinion on these 
subjects. Much was said, however, on the latter, 
which indicated an entirely new sense of their 
extreme importance. The Hostel system such as 
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that at Allahabad University was much approved, 
but it was felt that these could not take the place 
of Mission Colleges whose work was being rendered 
increasingly difficult by Government Colleges. The 
urgency of the moment both as regards China, 
Japan, and India was strongly pressed. 

(3). Medical and Industrial Missions. 

These subjects were ably represented, and on the 
latter some new interest was brought to bear. 


(4) . Relation of Missions to Governments. 

There was very able speaking on the subject, in which 
the fact was elicited that Governments are distinctly 
changing their attitude towards Missions in their 
territories. There was also only one opinion as to 
the duty of loyalty on the part of Missionaries to the 
powers that be. The Times remarked on this debate 
that it was most reassuring for the future. 

The view of the meeting on the Liquor Traffic 
and Opium was all that could be desired. 

(5) . Edification of Converts. 

Under the same category this subject would come— 
both in respect of pastoral and also of literary work. 

On these points much interesting information was 
elicited, but there was no difference of opinion. 

(6) . Presentation of the Christian Faith to Non-Christian 

M inds. 

A crowded meeting assembled to hear this subject 
discussed. Here again were elicited facts that are 
now well understood, viz., that the idea must not be to 
attack but to supplement and to honour whatever is 
worthy of respect and permanently true in Non- 
Christian systems, and to approach the peoples with 
a true sympathy. Mr. Samuel Stokes sent up his 
card, and in a most modest but telling manner pointed 
out the importance of presenting the side and the 
character of the life of Christ, which perhaps a ruling 
race has too much left out of sight. He promised 
further information of his own line in India as a 
Mendicant Friar in the forthcoming number of East 
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and West. On the Mohammedan propaganda the 
Bishop of Durham was so impressed with the rising 
power of Mohammedanism that he promised if possible 
to secure a Committee of Lambeth Conference on it. 

(7) . The Equipment of Foreign and “Native" Workers . 

This might also be classed as Non-Controversial. 
Much was said that will make the publication of the 
Report interesting and helpful, but nothing that calls 
for special mention here. 

(8) . Home Work for Missions , and Education of Women 

and Girls. 

These two subjects come well under this class. On 
the former there was nothing new in the proposal for 
a Central Intelligence Department for Foreign 
Missions, or that Intelligence Commissioners should 
visit various parts of the field. These points have 
already been debated in the Central Board of Missions, 
and conclusions have been arrived at. 

In the case of the latter meeting it was regrettable 
that the audience was almost entirely composed of 
ladies, and no debateable points were brought out. 
Mrs. Creighton was in the chair, and she specially 
regretted that the Meeting was not more largely 
attended by men. 

(a). Subjects Controversial. 

(1). Missions and National Customs , Status of Women: 

Polygamy , etc. 

The debating of these subjects was specially interesting 
as haying brought out into somewhat of opposition 
the views of an African Bishop and of an African 
Bishop’s wife. 

Bishop Johnson, who is an ardent African nationa¬ 
list, and yields to no one in his desire for the uplifting 
of his people, was led into a sort of apology for 
some African heathen customs, and for some relaxation 
of the marriage law in the case of polygamists and 
others. He was answered to some extent by Mrs. 
Isaac Oluwole, who made an excellent impression, 
and was answered even more fully by Bishop Tugwell, 
his own Diocesan. 
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(2) . Strategic Problems. 

This subject was warmly debated. Canon Robinson 
insisted that concentration was a primary law of 
Missionary methods, and the meeting was heartily 
with him when he expressed his hope that no part of 
the Thank-offerings should be appropriated to the 
establishment of new Sees, but that all should be used 
for the consolidation of existing work. The second 
part of the subject brought the Bishop of Madras to 
the front. His subject was “ Village Populations 
versus Educated Classes.” It was a most interesting 
debate. The general conclusion was that there was 
no “versus” in it—that the claims of each were not 
antagonistic, but complementary. 

(3) . Comity of Missions. 

No subject evoked more difference of opinion 
(expressed, however, in the kindliest manner) than 
this. Emphasis was laid on the duty of friendly 
division of territory, and the need of presenting a 
united front to the enemy, but views were too 
antagonistic to one another for this Report to be 
able to give a united consensus. The fact that 
overlapping and competition are realized and deeply 
regretted, and that unifying plans are in the air, must 
be taken to be in itself hopeful. 

(4) . Co-ordination and Administration of Missions. 

The title of this subject was the least inviting 
to the public, but drew the strongest platform. 
It was conducted without a shadow of friction. 

The case for Societies and Committees was ably 
stated. The awkwardness and friction arising from 
administering from a distance was strongly emphasized 
by Indian Bishops, and the block grant system was 
recommended by them. Then again the ideal that 
the Church should be her own Missionary Society 
was much praised by several speakers. The Bishop 
of S. Albans, however, strongly affirmed that he 
could speak definitely (as the first Secretary of the 
Canterbury Board) that never at any time was there 
the least idea that the Boards should supersede the 
Societies, that those who gave money had a right to 
control its distribution. He added that avast change 
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for the better had come about since he went to India 
thirty years ago, and that there was nothing amiss in 
mutual relations that a little patience, and tact, and 
forbearance could not set right. 

The Chairman, in summing up a most lively 
and interesting debate, seemed to carry the meeting 
with him when he said that, “The best must not be 
allowed to be the enemy of the good,” and he strongly 
recommended that we should use to the fullest extent 
the dual system both of administration and co-ordina¬ 
tion that now existed in Societies and the Central 
Board of Missions. 


N.B.—It has not been forgotten in drawing up this Report 
that the Congress, of which this is a Section, was Pan-Anglican . 
As a matter of fact, however, very few American or Australian 
leaders took part in the debates. With some significant excep¬ 
tions, very few American Bishops appeared. It is true that the 
Canadian Church, through Mr. Hoyles, contributed an important 
speech on the Church as her own Missionary Society, but it was 
evident throughout that the Missionary experiences and problems 
were mainly those of workers in and from this particular part 
of the base of operations. 
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PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


flbansBnglican Congress. 

SECTION E. 


Prepared by Rev. R. T. GARDNER , Secretary of Section E, 
and signed by G . H. S. WALPOLE, Chairman of the 
Section , who was present at all the meetings but that for 
the subject of “ Work amongst Indentured Labourers .” 


Precis of the general trend of thought expressed at the 
various meetings. 

Regular attendance, rapt attention, and good tone marked the 
meetings. At times these partook somewhat of the character of 
a Missionary gathering rather than of a Conference. Edification 
rather than elucidation was the general impress. Whilst the 
suggestion—“ the Church ought to do this or that ”—was 
reiterated with much emphasis; the solution—“ How the Church 
was to fulfil these obligations”—was left to the imagination. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 16th, 1908. 

Church Work amongst White Settlers beyond 
the Seas. 

(For purposes of this Section a “ Settler ” is understood to 
mean one who goes to another country intending to make it his 
permanent home. 

A “ Resident ” is one who for purposes of trade, etc., resides 
in a distant country temporarily, always hoping to return to his 
native land). 

It was shown that locality naturally affected details. 

In general the Home Church should, for some years to come, 
continue to assist with men and money— 

(rt) Such dioceses as are of recent creation. 

(b) Such dioceses as are inundated with a flood of emigrants. 
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The Church Abroad should synchronously strain every nerve 
to raise and train a native ministry. 

The Church at Home should tram her lay people— 

(a) To ask “ What can I do for the Church ? ” rather than 

“ What can the Church do for me ? ” 

(b) To realize their priesthood, and emulate Nonconformists 
in lay ministry. 

The Church Abroad should be bold and occupy the field— 
“now or never”—with Bishops who, as strong, spiritually- 
minded leaders, would inspire confidence and attract congrega¬ 
tions. She should send from her settled dioceses young men 
who know their work and the ways of the country, instead of 
letting them settle in “ drawing-room ” parishes. 

In like manner should the Home Church act, sending her 
best young clergy to work in newly-settled countries. 

The “ Short Service ” Scheme. —This was commended by 
some and condemned by others. In any case the scheme could 
only be considered as a temporary expedient to meet the present 
distress. By those who approved the scheme it was strongly 
felt that in the event of any clergyman going out (with the full 
consent of his Bishop in England) to serve for a term of years 
abroad, he should be warmly welcomed on his return, and that 
his service abroad should be counted as service in the diocese 
from which he went forth. 

Brotherhoods.— Opinion was also divided as to the wisdom 
of organizing Brotherhoods, though it was strongly affirmed that 
the clergy should not be allowed to suffer from protracted 
isolation. 

Services. —A short, bright form of service should be 
authorized for use at Mission services for the sake of those who 
had not been trained to understand and appreciate the full 
Prayer Book service. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17th. 

Church work amongst those temporarily 
residing in distant lands—planters, busi¬ 
ness men, etc., in India, Ceylon, and other 
places. 

While the Government Chaplains and Missionaries are 
attending to their own legitimate work, thousands of Church 
people in outlying districts are necessarily neglected. 
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There is a crying need for clergy, simple, broad-minded, 
healthy, active men who would give at least a few years to work 
amongst their own kith and kin. 

One reason why so few clergy volunteered for such work is, 
that on their return to England, their service abroad is not 
recognized or acknowledged. 

Navvies and Workmen.— Concerted action should be taken 
to impress upon shareholders in England a sense of their 
responsibility in providing funds for the support of clergy 
labouring amongst navvies, workmen, and others employed by 
them on the large public works in India, Canada, and other 
places. The Navvy Mission should be strongly supported and 
assisted to provide men, experienced in Church work among 
navvies, for work amongst them abroad. 

Itinerating Railway Missions.— It was urged that in order 
to minister to the people scattered along thousands of miles of 
railway in various countries, itinerating Railway Missions should 
be organized on the lines of the one that is doing such excellent 
work in South Africa. 

Soldiers in India and other foreign stations. Soldiers, it was 
pointed out, were in a different positions to civilians, being in 
many places terribly isolated. More institutes were badly 
needed. 

When soldiers became converted, as happened more 
frequently in connection with other religious bodies, there was a 
leakage from the Church. To obviate this, many staunch 
laymen were urgently required who would work among the 
soldiers, take Bible classes, win their confidence, etc., and so 
assist the chaplains. 

A special prayer for soldiers was requested. 

Young soldiers should always be commended to the chaplain 
by the clergyman from whose parish they came. 

Scheme of Transfer.— As Friendly Societies commend their 
members, so should our Church. A business-like scheme of 
transfer should be organized. The leakage on the part of 
immigrants from the Church to dissent or apathy was said to 
be appalling. Better means should be devised for the care of 
emigrants and immigrants by closer co’-operation between the 
Church at home and the Church abroad. 

The Church at home, for the sake of the Church at large, 
should not be party to the sending out of undesirable emigrants. 

Mercantile Marine. —Church Missions to Seamen should be 
strengthened and unified, so that at every port provision should 
be made to welcome and care for those men who minister so 
largely to the prosperity and comfort of all. 
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Chaplains who understand sailors should be appointed to 
visit each ship that arrives or sails, as also outlying lightships. 

Children Abroad. —The Church of Rome and other religious 
denominations were shown to be far ahead of the Church of 
England in providing secondary education in many places 
abroad, consequently Church parents sent their children to those 
schools, with the result that they were often lost to the Church. 

It was suggested that part of the Thank-offering should be 
set aside to form the nucleus of a fund to be applied to the 
providing of education of children of European descent, exiled 
in India and other countries, in the principles of their own 
religion. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 18th. 

The Church’s Progress in India as affected 
by Race Problems. Methods to attain 
better Relations with Peoples of other 
Races. 

Efforts should be made to obtain a more sympathetic under¬ 
standing of the race differences which exist between Europeans 
and the inhabitants of other lands. In order to do this, it was 
urged that a more definite and scientific training should be given 
to those who intended to devote their lives to Missionary work in 
India and other countries, in order that by a thorough knowledge 
of the varying kinds of race problems and difficulties, their 
solution might be achieved. “ A greater elasticity of method and 
a more perfect adaptation of the means employed to the end 
sought would help to solve many of the problems which perplex 
the Church to-day.” 

It was urged also that a systematic course of study on the 
methods adopted by the most successful Missionaries and 
workers in India would be of the utmost value to those going 
out to undertake the work for the first time. 

Adoption of Eastern Customs by Exponents of Christi¬ 
anity in India, etc. —The adoption of Eastern customs, mode 
of life and habit of mind, was not entirely considered to be 
desirable. There was something to be said on both sides. As a 
means of entering more fully into the heart and thought of a 
people, a thorough education should be sought through the 
medium of the vernacular, and it was suggested that Missionary 
candidates might with advantage be sent to native Missionary 
Colleges. Knowledge and sympathy should dictate how far it 
was wise to adopt Eastern customs, etc. 
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On the other hand, in adopting a “ habit of mind ” in common 
with Eastern peoples, it was considered that a great danger was 
involved, and that was the danger of unreality in the presentation 

of Christianity. . . 

Might not the Universities be utilised as centres of training 
in this special branch of work ? 

More High Schools for natives in their own country should 
be established. 

Sympathetic women workers are urgently called for to 
judiciously help to ameliorate the condition of native women. 

Europeans, by Christlike lives and tact, should be encouraged 
to lead the natives to make proper use of the rapidly changing 
conditions of life and thought. 


The Church’s Progress as affected by Race 
Problems in China and Japan. 

China.— It appeared to be the general opinion of the meeting 
that Missionary methods required readjustment in China in 
order to adapt them to conditions which were unique in modern 
Missionary experience. A change was coming over the social 
life of the Chinese, and the Church could gain a great reputation 
if she could bring about a better understanding between the two 
great racial forces, the Chinese and the Manchus, which were at 
present so bitterly opposed to one another. 

One of the speakers pointed out that a dislike existed between 
the Chinese and the Aboriginal tribes, and that in their dislike 
for the Chinese, the Aborigines welcomed the Western Mission¬ 
ary as one of themselves. “ The Church,” he said, “ should be 
quick to seize this opportunity for extension.” 

Could the Lambeth Conference, it was suggested, send a 
circular letter to merchants in China, pointing out to them how 
immense could be their influence for good, and encouraging them 
to realize that the Church at home did not forget them, but 
looked to them to support and uphold her best traditions. 

The Coreans, owing to their present peculiar position, it was 
stated, were ripe for immediate evangelization. The door was 
now open as never before. 

Japan. —It was the generally expressed opinion of the 
meeting (including the Japanese present) that while it was 
desirable, as far as possible, for the Western exponents of 
Christianity to adapt themselves, in so far as possible, to Eastern 
customs, mode of life, and habit of mind, it was highly important 
in Japan for a Missionary to adhere to his nationality. A 
Japanese speaker pointed out that the vital question before the 
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Church was how to convert ancestor worship to the true worship 
of God. In order to decide this question, the Church ought to 
decide her attitude towards Confucianism and Buddhism, which 
were still the moral basis of the East. 

It was shown that there was no race problem in Japan as 
between Europeans and Japanese. It was urged that the Japanese 
spirit of nationality should be fostered, and that there should be 
no attempt to make the Church in Japan either English or 
American. Essentials and principles should be insisted upon, 
whilst details of ritual, building, etc., should be left to the genius 
of the people. 

The Japanese, it was stated, were now in many ways con¬ 
sidered as being in the same category as Europeans, and much 
could be learned mutually one from the other. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 19th. 

The Church’s Progress in America as affected 
by Race Problems. 

The general trend of opinion with regard to the question as 
to how far the responsibility of teaching and ministering to 
Christians of varied race rested solely with the ministers and 
teachers of any particular race, seemed to be that wherever the 
Church in a particular spot found an opportunity of ministering 
to a people of whatever nationality such an opportunity should 
be used irrespective of race. 

1 he Archbishop of the \\ est Indies stated that there was 
no race problem, as such, in the West Indies, and that the con¬ 
dition of affairs in those islands was entirely different to that in 
the United States of America. 

The problem as affecting the U.S.A. differed in the Northern 
and Southern States, and the whole question was so delicate and 
so entirely a matter for the Church in the U.S.A. to decide for 
itself, that beyond the intense interest and sympathy aroused, no 
definite suggestion could be reported. 

The following interjection “ solve the problem by the teaching 
of the New Testament,” was thus answered “ That is our en¬ 
deavour—the difficulty, at present, is how best to apply the 
principles of the New Testament to this problem.” 

It was shown that the Negro, particularly in America, was 
not ready for the power of self-government, and that it was the 
duty of the Church to give him the help that he gladly wel¬ 
comed, namely, moral education, spiritual enlightenment, and an 
ordered worship with its living discipline and authority. 
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As regards representation in Church Councils, it was the 
opinion of some that it was right that the Negro should have 
the same representation in such Councils as was accorded to 
territorial delegates in the United States, namely, that he might 
speak and discuss questions, but might not vote. 

Representation in the Councils of the Church would be given 
in so far and when the Negros had proved themselves fit and 
ready for such representation. 

On all the above points it was clearly shown that the Church 
has a great responsibility in her dealings with the “child races” 
of other lands. 


The Church’s Progress as affected by Race 
Problems (in Africa). 

What steps can be taken to controvert the statement so 
injurious to Missions yet so frequently made, that a heathen 
native is more reliable than a Christian native ? 

With regard to this question, it was agreed that the African 
could not possibly be spoiled by the Gospel, but that many semi- 
civilized and half-educated Kaffirs had been ruined by life in 
towns or by residence with such Europeans as did not themselves 
lead truly Christian lives. 

Coloured people, it was shown, who were really Christians 
were as pure and moral in their lives as their white brethren. 
The false and injurious statements to the contrary were made by 
those who had no intimate knowledge of either the inner life 
in Christian coloured communities, or of the appalling immorality 
existing in heathen kraals, where there is no word for “ Virgin ” 
in their language. 

Can the word “equality” be wisely or justly applied in 
defining the relationship between one man who is just emerging 
from barbarism, and another who is the product of centuries of 
civilization, even though both be baptized members of the 
Church.? 

With reference to this question, it was the general feeling of 
the meeting that “ equality ” from a social and intellectual point 
of view could not exist between Black and White. That so long 
as we were not prepared to share our marriage service, there 
could be no real equality, and where a White man would call a 
Black man “ brother,” he would not accept him as a “ brother- 
in-law. 

One speaker pointed out that the Church might do much to 
develop her life in Africa if she were to attack openly and in 
organized form the Europeans who regarded black women as 
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their lawful prey. The sanctity of womanhood was at present, 
it was stated, preached only for white women. All should be 
made equal in this respect. It was the general opinion of the 
meeting that the Church should in every way encourage the 
formation of native Churches, which should be as free as possible 
to develop on their own lines, but that there should be only one 
Synod in each diocese. 

The native question in South Africa was far more important 
than that of the Negro in America. The proportion of coloured 
people to white in South Africa was stated to be as ten to one. 
The White man was therefore bound to keep up the standard of 
civilization, and consequently to keep himself rather aloof. 

I here was a danger of Church and State being “ swamped,” 
unless the progression of the coloured race were very quietly and 
patiently worked out. In small towns particularly, barbarism 
came into close contact with civilization, and it was shown that 
it was imperatively necessary to have varying laws for coloured 
and white people, for instance, liquor laws and Curfew bell. The 
Curfew bell, which kept the coloured folk within bounds during 
the night, was no more oppressive than “ Gates ” at the English 
universities, and was absolutely necessary for the safety of the 
small white population. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 20th. 


The Church’s Responsibility towards the 
Aborigines in Australia, New Zealand, 
South America, and South Africa. 

Reserves. —It was shown that a more or less modified form 
of segregation was in most countries the wisest course to adopt 
for the well-being of the native races, especially in the earlier 
stages of their development. How completely this segregation 
should be carried out and for what length of time no hard and 
fast rule could be laid down. In some countries the Aborigines 
showed themselves more ready to mix with the civilized races 
than in others, as well as more fitted to take a share in national 
and even ecclesiastical offices. 

Out of the four following methods of dealing with a con¬ 
quered race there was only one possible to Englishmen. We 
could not (i) absorb , (2) exterminate, or (3) transport; but we 
could (4) segregate, and thus, by slow degrees educate the native 
to become a prosperous, law-abiding citizen. 
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In New Zealand “Reserves” were said to be out of the 
question, and the natives take their .place among Europeans in 
Church and State. 

In Africa it was urged that unless counteracted immediately 
from the South the Mahommedan proselytisers from the North 
would sweep the field. 

The Ethiopian question was too delicate to be publicly 
discussed, except that it was stated that in dealing with it, the 
diocese rather than the province should be the unit. 

A strong plea was put forth on behalf of the Indians and 
Esquimaux of North America, as well as on that of the 
neglected Aborigines of South America. 

One point strongly urged upon the Home Church was that 
she should train her young men who went out to foreign lands to 
a full realization of their responsibility with regard to the 
native races. 


MONDAY, JUNE 22nd. 


The Church’s Mission to the Jews. 

The Advancement of Hebrew Christianity and the 
Restoration of the Primitive Hebrew Branch of 
the Church. 

It was shown that the results of Mission work amongst the 
Jews were abundantly encouraging, and that their changed 
attitude of mind towards the personality of Christ was an 
attitude which should be used by the Church towards the 
conversion of the Jew to Christianity. 

It was stated that the Athanasian Creed appealed to the Jew, 
and removed prejudice from amongst those who previously 
considered the Church to be tritheistic. 

It was very strongly urged that the Bishops should authorize, 
in place of the Third Collect for Good Friday, a special prayer 
for Jews as differentiated from infidels. 

It was also urged that Jewish Missions should be put forth as 
being the first and most imperative Missions of the Church, and 
that the resolutions passed at the Convocation of Canterbury 
with regard to Jewish work might be brought before the Church 
at the present time. 

It was emphatically desired that Missionaries to the Jews 
should be most carefully taught to understand the Jewish mind, 
and to have some knowledge of the Hebrew language. 

Medical Missions to the Jews were also declared to be of the 
first importance. 
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The Restoration of the Primitive Hebrew Branch of 
the Church. 

1 he trend of opinion with regard to the above seemed to be 
in favour of the very great desirability of promoting the restora¬ 
tion of the Hebrew Primitive Church. It was felt that the time 
had come when the Church of England should take this matter 
up, and go thoroughly into it, and it was suggested that perhaps, 
as an outcome of the Pan-Anglican Congress, a small Sub- 
Committee might be formed for the purpose of discussing the 
question, and to arrange for an opportunity to go into it more 
fully at a later period. 


The Church’s Opportunity amongst Coloured 
and Indentured Labourers. 


West Indies, British Guiana., South Africa, Australia, 

and elsewhere. 

Even though the services of a certain number of clergy and 
teachers be temporarily lost to the Missions to which they 
normally belong, would it be a wise policy to lend some of them 
for a term of years to certain districts where unexampled 
opportunity of evangelization is offered amongst thousands of 
indentured labourers at present detached from their native 
surroundings ? 

Iwo valuable suggestions were offered as a solution of the 
problem:— 

(1) . The “ short service ” system under which clergy could 
be lent to fill settled posts, and thus for a few years set free 
some of the regular clergy to minister to the indentured 
labourers. 

(2) . Missionaries who had worked in countries, such as 
India and China, and who were unable to return to those 
countries on grounds of health, might find a useful field of 
service in countries of a less tropical nature, where indentured 
labour was employed. It was further suggested that European 
workers trained in countries from whence indentured labour was 
drawn would be more valuable than workers trained at home, 
as having a wider sympathy both with Europeans and natives. 

It was urged that some effort should now be made, for when 
these indentured labourers came under the influence of the 
Gospel they, on their return to their native land, in turn became 
active Missionaries. 






Section 3f. 





























PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


These notes have been prepared amidst much other work* 
and may not do justice to the arguments of particular speakers; 
if so, I trust that I may be pardoned. All that I have tried 
to do is to note such points as seem to oifer food for our 
consideration. 

W.E.G. 


lP>an=BngUcan Congress. 

SECTION F. 

Subject: 

“The Anglican Communion” 


General Remarks. —The temper of audience admirable 
devout and attentive, very willing to listen, even when it did not 
approve, and evidently trying hard to assimilate and learn from 
what was unfamiliar. There was occasionally a tendency to 
mere thoughtless applause of or repudiation of mere party 
shibboleths, but generally easily suppressed. 

The papers excellent as a whole. Some of the speakers 
were irrelevant, or showed that they had not an idea what it was 
all about; but as a whole the discussion also was good, and 
added not a little to the set papers. 


I.—The Anglican Communion: its place in Christendom. 

What is our distinctive message and work ? To what 
dangers and difficulties does it lay us open, and what especial 
opportunities does it give us ? What more can we do to 
avoid the former and to use the latter ? 

W. H. Frere —The work of the Anglican Communion to be the 
rallying point of Christendom. To this end it must be 
historical and free. Our message diversity in unity. 
Comprehension the embracing of positions and rejection 
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of mere negatives: the welcoming of extremes, so long 
as not negations. Objection : This does not safeguard 
unity. Answer: Unity will safeguard itself, provided we 
are true to principles. The Communion of the Spirit is 
guaranteed by the freemasonry of the Spirit. 

P. V. Smith —To link together the past and present with the 
future. The East —past only. Rome —a more extended 


past, in effect forging 


new chains. Other Churches — 


not enough connection with past. 

The English Church stretches forward and back. 

Not tied by past: “ Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary, etc. ” does not mean “ all con¬ 
tained in Holy Scripture is necessary.” Yet not 
free to wander. 

Our danger, over-caution. Hopes Lambeth Conference 
will take steps toward union with separated bodies 
on Dr. Mason’s lines: that anyhow there may be 
definite decision as to the admission “ as guests.” 

Archdeacon Hammick —(Quite good, but nothing particular. 
Festina lente). 

R. Gordon Milburn —Repudiates tendency to confuse Anglican 
and English. A layman said to him “ What puts me off 
the Pan-Anglican Congress is all this singing of Rule 
Britannia ! ” Our continual position of self-defence is 
our danger : our constant tendency to reproduce exactly 
what went before. 

Would like to make Pan-Anglican Congress a reality, 
passing resolutions, etc. Lambeth Conference ought to 
pass no resolutions but such as has been before Pan- 
Anglican Congress already. 

A. J. Walker —Lays stress on differences of nationality. “ Our 
work, to show that the Ark of Holy Church is for the 
Chinaman a Chinese junk, for British a British craft. 

A. E. Oldroyd —What is distinctive feature of Anglicanism ? 

(N.B.—Existence of distinctive features is not anti¬ 
catholic : even the obliteration of distinctions is a 
distinctive feature). 

Our distinctive feature: 
status , not on opinions. 

Lieut.-Col. Milford —(Irrelevant). 

Bishop of Bombay —Defence of “nationalism”: nationality a 


Membership depends on 


divine thing. 

The true meaning 
but contribution. 


of nationality is not competition, 
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Dr. Niles (of Florida)—The American Church the only body 
in America about which union is possible: historic yet 
free. 

Bishop of Bunbury— Evil effects of use of title “Church of 
England” in Australia, formerly “United Church of 
England and Ireland in Australia and Tasmania ”! 
emphasizes nationality and danger of over-centralization. 

Dean of Canterbury (a printed paper)—Emphasizes English 
—Reformation Settlement—Empire : our work should 
be to do the best we can for it. Would even consider 
giving up the venerated name of Protestant if these 
could be accepted as our limits. 

Rev. John Greathead— (Nothing particular). 

Rev. P. M. Scott— (A little sermon). 

D. K. Shinde —Is the work of the English Church, a member 
of the Anglican Communion, but a son of the Indian 
Church. 

C. H. Brooke —Insularity our danger. 

Bishop of Gibraltar — On the Dean of Canterbury's Paper: 
Cannot make the Empire our criterion in matters touch¬ 
ing the Church; nor English , for what we mean by 
Anglican Communion is wider than anything English ; 
nor Reformation, for we can only look back to the 
Incarnation as a new beginning, not to any lesser date. 

General agreement as to our work : comprehension of 
positives, not negatives. 

Our danger —the same in ecclesiastical matters as in 
temporal: lukewarmness, luxury, selfish inaction. We 
are more likely to be too indolent than too adventurous, 
and so miss our vocation. 


II.—The Common Element in—Service Books: Ceremonial: 
Formularies. 

Should there be a common form varying only in details ? 
Or a variety of forms within a common type, or entire freedom? 
i.e., what should be the limit of variation ? In Service Books ? 
e.g., English, Scottish, American or other types of Communion 
Office or Service Book. In Ceremonial? e.g., adaptation to 
genius of particular peoples. In Formularies ? e.g., how far it 
is desirable that the XXXIX. Articles should be adopted, or that 
any similar documents should be drawn up and used to suit the 
circumstances of particular Churches. 


E 
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Dr. Addison—No desire to withdraw but to enrich the Liturgy. 
In those ways : 

(<?) Missionary motive to appeal. 

( 5 ) Church’s humanitarian duty. 

(c) New intellectual and ethical appreciation of God. 

Two concrete parts: 

(a) Marriage service—absence of note of joy. 

( b ) Burial service—lack of discrimination. 

Objection : Can we make liturgical forms nowadays ? 

Answer: (a) God no respector of persons. 

( 5 ) Plenty of material waiting to be used. 

Dr. Griffith Thomas —Plain that in time many particular 
Churches will claim liberty under Art. XXXIV. to make 
new formularies. But some doctrines of the Articles ought 
to be regarded as fixed and unchangeable for Churches of 
our Communion. 

Bishop Mylne— Dealt with the service of the Eucharist. A 
large amount of variety obviously possible—too late to 
deny, happily, since already Scottish and American offices 
are there. 

Many changes desirable, especially in direction of those 
offices. Certain things laid down as essential. 

A minister, validly ordained—wheaten bread—wine, 
i.e., fermented juice of the grape, prayer, including 
probably the words of institution—some to com¬ 
municate with the priest. 

F. E. Brightman —How far is variety of usage consistent with 
unity of the Church ? 

Worship the expression of the Church's unity . 
Therefore there must be identity in difference , diversity 
in unity. 

Both at Trent and in England, although uniformity 
emerged, it was an afterthought, a bye-product; not the 
aim of the movement. The aim was to secure conformity 
to a revised rite, not to one rite. 

Dean of Grahamstown considered question of revision in 
interests of those who accept the Book of Common Prayer 
as it stands (i.e., leaving out those who have already, or 
must have, a modified book). 

What is needed is that the central body of sound 
opinion should have its weight in any question of 


reform; not merely 
or another, 


as at present, extremes of one kind 
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The way of conducting as important as the thing con¬ 
ducted—e.g., value of silence: for worship is “not a form 
of words, but a divinely ordered act.” 

Earl Nelson pleaded for authority of Lambeth Conference of 
alternative use of Scottish and American offices: for 
shortening of service by omission of Commandments. 

Bishop Awdry —Not to be expected or desired that the Prayer 
Book as a whole should be a binding thing for the Japanese 
or Chinese Church. 

In the changes to be made, there should be no extension 
of the things required of individuals. 

Pleading for more variety in Mattins and Evensong; 
for revision of marriage service (Japanese say too indi¬ 
vidualistic, not enough regard to family) ; larger use of 
extempore prayer. 

The Japanese office of the Eucharist is a historical link 
between English and American offices, through its descent 
from and incorporation of parts of both. 

Bishop of Zanzibar —Our Prayer Book not suitable for persons 
just emerging out of heathenism. 

Special services needed for Good Friday—for cate¬ 
chumens (not satisfactory to leave individual missionaries 
to prepare as they please)— for excommunication. 

“ We need guidance that we m ly not act rashly.” 

Rev. Amos Bannister knew of an American Roman Catholic, 
Clerk of the County, who used to use the Prayer Book in 
burying Roman Catholics. 

Unique value of the Prayer Book as witness for true 
nature of the Church in U.S.A. But special services 
needed for Good Friday and for episcopal visitations. 

Canon George Harford spoke of a projected Dictionary of the 
Prayer Book on the lines of Hasting’s Dictionary of the 
Bible. 

Canon Ransford — Wheaten bread essential ? fermented juice 
of the grape essential ? 

A. Curtois —(Nothing particular). 

Bishop of Gibraltar —A good sign that nobody has spoken on 
ceremonial. May we take it as evidence that people are 
beginning to recognize that ceremonial must depend upon 
temperament, circumstances, and places. 

As regards formularies , the question we are considering 
is not doctrine , but the expression of doctrine. By 
hypothesis we need agreement in fundamental doctrine 
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(though all human theological language is but a dialect): 


Articles have a historic 


can 


the expression i e.g., Articles have a 
meaning for us in their historic environment: how 
they have this for Japanese or Chinese ? 

As regards Service books, Dr. Brightman has suggested 
the principle. Adaptation of what is there, enrichment it 
may be, but the object not to alter but to bring out the 
meaning for a new circle. 

In both, S. Vincent’s principle, non nova sed nove . 


III.—Things essential and things non-essential. 


What elements are funda 
What might be modified 
What might be tolerated 


amental ? 
or given up ? 

in the case of particular Churches 
for the sake of unity ? 

Should our aim be uniformity or unity in diversity ? If the 
latter, within what limits ? 

Canon Henson —The Lord did not give us his Revelation in 
the form of a creed or code. Even the Gospels were an 
apostolic afterthought. 

The Reformers mostly brought question of essentials 
and non-essentials to the test of the Word: some added 
antiquity, but always as interpretation of the Word. 
Practically, the Civil Power enforced uniformity every¬ 
where by means of Confessions: these now in desuetude 
everywhere, as tests of essential and non-essential. 

We should put aside the notion that Creeds give a 
statement of truth which is final; they have acquired in 
our day a semblance of fixity that they had not when first 
made. 

Thus we return to the Scriptures, (a) Allegorical 
interpretation now a curious study, not a critical method. 
(/;) Appeal to apostolic tradition must be correlated with 
the witness of the conscience of the Church, (c) The 
sense of certitude no satisfactory pledge of right belief. 

We must learn by stages. Bishop Lightfoot: nothing 
so dangerous on such a subject as the desire to make 
everything right and tight. 

Chancellor Worlledge —Started with Lambeth Quadrilateral: 
would be inclined to add Confirmation: if lengthen cords, 
then strengthen stakes also. 

that acceptance of Holy Scripture 
disintegrating influences at work. 


To-day, not clear 
universal, because of 
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The Shanghai Conference suggests that acceptance of 
Apostles’ Creed by no means sure : that we cannot make 
Quicunque vult a sine qua non would be agreed by those 
who value it most. 

We cannot, therefore, play fast and loose with the 
Episcopate, the historic backbone of the Church. If 
diversity without unity is discord, unity without diversity 
is death. 

The disintegration of German Protestantism is a 
lesson for us : we must guard what we have because we 
have tried it, and it has not been found wanting. 

A. W. Robinson —Four things make for the permanence of the 
Christian religion: (a) sacred books; ( b ) a symbol, since 
it is a faith ; (c) signs, since it is a fellowship; ( d ) a 
ministry of some kind. 

Cannot reject other ministries. S. Paul has no idea 
of opposition between the charismatic and the settled 
ministry; but a sure test of the exceptional grace is its 
readiness to co-operate with the settled order. 

To abandon the historic Episcopate not to be thought 
of: no, not for an hour. But we are bound to make the 
way as easy as possible—to go out of our way to do so. 

Dr. Grosvenor —Starts from Chicago—Lambeth Quadrilateral. 
If ever organic unity is to come in America, we must 
have— 

(a) Freedom of scholarship. Trials for heresy, etc., useless. 

(b) Spiritual freedom—rejoice in any sign in a man that he 
has been with Jesus. 

(c) Sloughing off of man-made dogmas born of devout 
misconceptions. A large Catholicity is tolerant of 
opinions. 

On the other hand, if we gave away Episcopacy 
to-day we should have to take it up to-morrow again. 
The larger our life becomes, the more we need the 
solidarity of the body. 

G. H. Westcott —Two points : 

(a) Baptism . A great evil in the Mission Field that the 
requirements in different bodies are not uniform. 

(5) Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister allowed by Indian 
custom, but marriage of cousins is not. 

We don’t sufficiently consider these things. 

R. Gordon Milburn —Suggests ten years’ grace before any 
more pronouncements made by Lambeth Conference as 
to essentials and non-essentials. 
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Bishop of 

W 


Fredericton— 


Better to regard a thing as essential when it is not, than 
regard things as non-essential when they are essential. 

( 2 ) Be sure that Nonconformists really want what is offered. 

( 3 ) But the real question asked is, what are we prepared to 
tolerate in our own Communion. 

C. C. Ferguson— 

( 1 ) Union with Christ the essential thing: not sure corporate 
union is altogether desirable. 

( 2 ) Unity of spirit the real thing. 

( 3 ) With humble submission to authority. 

L. J. Donaldson —Distinguish between essentials and things 
which we are not willing to give up. 


C. Triffit Ward— What are essentials ? 

Eugene Stock— The question is not what are the conditions of 
spiritual union amongst Christians, nor of membership in 
the Catholic Church, but of Anglican Communion. What 
are the conditions on which people can remain in the 
Anglican Communion ? Years ago the C.M.S. had to 
consider the question, and decided, as a Church Society, 
on lines of the Lambeth Quadrilateral. 


Bishop Price, of Fuh-kien —The Shanghai Conference. 


Bishop of Gibraltar— Distinction between essential things 
and things which are necessary for the preservation of 
the essential things is a valid one; but for our purpose 
these latter must be classed with the former, e.g., To 
quench thirst, water is essential, not a cup ; yet a cup is 
necessary to hold it. To hold life, a body is necessary;, 
if spiritual life, a spiritual body. 

What are essentials ? Scriptures ? An early martyr, 
when faced with a threat to destroy them, said, “ God can 
give us other Scriptures.” True. But till He does, we 
must hold to those which we have. Creeds ? Quite true 
the creeds are not the Faith but a summary, but till we 
have better we will cling to them ; and let us be quite sure 
that any new suggestion is to express the Faith better, not 
whittle it away. Sacraments ? Yes, but only means of 
Grace, which is larger than the means. Ministry ? that our 
subject for this afternoon. 


IY.—The Historic Episcopate. 

What does the Historic Episcopate connote which it would 
be impossible to surrender? 
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What variations, if any, might be possible in the interests 
of unity? e.g., in the distinction between executive organiza¬ 
tion and synodical government; between power of government 
and power of order; in the size and nature of jurisdictions. 

Professor Gwatkin —Episcopacy may be of various kinds. It 
is like monarchy, an ancient and godly form of Church 
government, which we may be proud to obey. But—it 
must not be regarded as essential. 

There are other things not less historic: e.g., our 
connection with the State, which has often been the 
salvation of the English Church. 

In some ways, Bishops have not power enough. On 
the other hand, what is wanted is more power for the laity. 

“Unity not the way to perfection, but perfection the 
way to unity.” 

Canon Stephen— At the Melbourne Conference, three difficulties 
especially obvious to the Presbyterians: 

(a) Selection of Bishops by crown. 

(b) Autocratic power of Bishops. 

(c) Tenure of jurisdiction for life. 

All those three can be given up: but episcopal con¬ 
secration essential. 

Dr. Nives— 

(a) The Historic Episcopate a fact, not a theory. Power 
of ordination the essential thing: the structural principle 
of ecclesiastical order. 

(b) The acceptance of the fact leaves room for wide variety 
in practice, e.g., is episcopate an office or an order ? never 
mind, so long as it is accepted as a fact. 

(c) Episcopacy is a wonderfully adaptable thing. It is our 
great gift for the need of to-day. 

Canon Bevan —Episcopacy the Lord’s own institution : from 
above, not from below. Yet every ancient institution 
capable of modifications. Some practical points. 

Earl Nelson —Episcopate tends to preservation of unity. The 
continental Protestant bodies always thought us happy in 
having preserved this. 

W. H. Frere— 

(a) More in common with Nonconformists than we are apt to 
think:—Call, acceptance, recognition by the Church, 
service of ordination. The first three we have in common 
with Nonconformists. 
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<*) 


may be said, 


the fourth is the gift of the Holy 


Can anyone say, no giving of Holy Spirit in any 
There lias been a giving of the Spirit in 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


But it 
Spirit, 
other way ? 
various ways. 

New Testament prophets—the strange privileges of 
confessors. The different uses at Alexandria and Rome. 

We may say, these Nonconformist ministries are bye- 
paths of ministry. Yes, but must be taken into account. 

Three lines of hope :— 

Work on lines of duty, etc., towards union. 

Recognize charismatic ministries of to-day frankly. 
Bye-paths if followed 1 1 * ‘ 


lead on into open road. 

of early days reveals two principles : 
(1) Unity ; (2) Continuity exemplified in the Monarchical 


J. C. V. Durell— Evidence 


Episcopate to the 


succession respectively. These 


practices universal throughout second century (see his 
book) : Did ache the o 
Continuity of the 
It is this to which the 


i>nly exception. 

Church the essential 
Episcopate witnesses. 

Chancellor Sadleir—Two points. (1) I received the 


thing. 

_ Hol y 

Ghost for the office and work of a priest in the laying on 
of hands; (2) the Episcopal ore! 
centralizing and differentiating principle 
system secures balance of power. 


order implies the 
The Episcopal 


Canon Harford —Possibility of reunion depends upon a larger 
view of Episcopacy. 

Dr. Carstensen —(Good, general). 

A. Curtois —Episcopacy the expression, not cause, of unity. 
The natural form of government. 

Bishop of Gibraltar —Two preliminary points : 


(1) Plain from all 
a very elastic one 
history of past. 

(2) Two points laid emphasis on 
copal side, where they 


we ha ve heard that the Episcopal system 
easy to show even more so from 


(a) mainly from non-Epis- 
feel the lack, governmental. [A 
Presbyterian friend of mine, historian, said, “The only 
time when the Presbyterial system was carried out in its 
entirety was when they had a Bishop to see that they 
did it]. ( b) Mainly from our side, where we have it, the 
power of order. 

Then, the historic question must be kept clear. The 
question of origin of ministry does not touch that of Presby¬ 
terian ordinations to-day. Let it be granted that at first, 
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“ Episcopacy ” not universal, but all ministry came from 
those who ex-hypothesi could transmit. Every Pres¬ 
byterian ministry of to-day comes from some sixteenth 
century Presbyter who had been ordained by a Bishop, 
but ex-hypothesi had not received authority to ordain. 
This most important: nothing gained by confusing issue. 

But having said this, let me go further. Each non- 
Episcopal ministry is standing for some principle which 
belongs to us. Presbyterian —for the fact that a ministry 
is the ministry of the body—has its life in the body—our 
tendency to lay too great stress upon mechanical 
succession. Congregational ministry, the call of the 
congregation to their own pastor: this also a Catholic 
element. Here are two bye-ways which may find their 
way into the open road, and we shall never be all that 
God intends us to be till we and they together are sharing 
in it and all. 


Y.—Possibilities of Intercommunion. 

Steps toward and obstacles to intercommunion with other 
ancient Churches: On their side; on our side. 

What more could be done ? What are the dangers to be 
avoided ? 

Lord Halifax —Separation from Chair of Peter, unless inevit¬ 
able, is obviously not desirable or justifiable. Therefore, 

(a) Supreme importance of defining terms. Some differences 
are largely verbal, (e.g., Church: Roman idea mainly 
governmental, ours of communion). 

( b ) Need of accurate and exact theology. 

(c) Courage of our opinions. Admit mistakes (e.g., exaggerated 
view of rights of national churches). 

On the other hand, Rome has its obstacles. 

Danger of over definition. 

Excessive centralization. 

“ Faculties ” for Bishops, etc. 

T. I. Pulvertaft —Intercommunion with Rome not to be hoped 
for. 

Substitute—Work in Spain and Portugal. 

R. H. D. Acland Troyte —Negotiations with Rome hopeless 
at present. 

All the greater need of wise and careful courtesy—care 
in choosing chaplains, etc. 
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W. J. Birkbeck —Metropolitan of Moscow, 1865: How desirable, 
yet how difficult, is the restoration of the unity of the 
Church. The more need of single-hearted work. 

Easterns cannot conceive communion of individuals 
apart from full communion with churches. They regard 
“ perfect unity of faith ” as essential condition and basis 
of unity. And no Eastern Church can act alone here. 
Philaret said “ The Russian Church has a mother too, and 
a stern one—the Church of Constantinople.” 

The value of past efforts is that they made a start 
which must go on. 

We have done something—“Ever Virgin,” in Arch¬ 
bishop 1 emple’s letter, and “ Mother of God.” 

Sokoloff’s work on Anglican Orders, historically and 
liturgically irrefragable; the only question, whether we 
regarded them as a sacrament in the sense of necessarily 
conveying Divine grace. So the next step would be for 
Lambeth Conference to make a declaration in this sense. 

Suggestion to Russian writers—Use some other phrase 
than Articles of Faith in speaking of our Articles of 
Religion. (“Rehearse the Articles of thy Belief” does 
not mean say the XXXIX. Articles). Again, the Article 
to the effect that Churches of Alexandria , etc ., have erred, 
often taken in Russia as condemnation of Eastern 
Churches. It might easily be made clear that it only 
means a historical statement that they really make, that 
some of these Churches have had heretical patriarchs. 

Dr. W. J. Richards— Syrians of Malabar Coast the only 
Church maintaining itself in a heathen land from earliest 
times to present day. 

Three bodies, all Episcopal. 

Dr. Richards has given Eucharist to a body of 
Reformed Syrians. “ Not a corporate act.” 

In dealing with ancient Churches— 

(a) Four General Councils a minimum. 

(/;) Nothing to be added, unless out of canonical Scriptures. 

(c) Validity of Orders, and Eucharist in both kinds to be 
essentials. 

A. C. Headlam —The negotiations of 1895-6 between some 
English Churchmen and Rome failed, but have not done 
harm. Its value was that it was a real attempt at unity, 
not simply at individual conversion. But the lesson I 
draw from the failure : the first condition is that we 
should he true to ourselves and our mission. To give 
up our distinctive message would be to give up all that is 
attractive—to make us a feeble imitation of Romanism. 
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If we gave up unquestioned Orders we should have 
nothing to give to Nonconformists. 

If we gave up freedom of thought we should have 
nothing to give to Old Churches. 

Patience and prayer . 

Imperative necessity of truth to our message. 

W. H. T. Gairdner —The Copts. 

James Cassels —Much to admire in Latin Churches. 

Dr. Israel —Practical need of unity, “that the world may see.” 

Dr. Biggs —Important to lay stress upon the close relations 
which already exist with the Eastern Churches in our 
colonies. The practical fact is that in the hour of need 
they have recognized our ministry by using it. 

Bishop of Gibraltar— 

(1) What Mr. Acland Troyte has said most important: great 
need of courtesy. With Rome at present nothing more 
possible. But we must keep thought of Rome with us. 
To make plans or see visions of unity leaving out Rome 
impossible. Union of Churches without including Rome 
reads like the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out; at 
least, like the toleration of the Commonwealth for all 
except Popery, prelacy, and licentiousness. 

(2) On other hand, to speak of S. Peter and his position and 
then to make the mental jump and go on speaking of the 
Roman See as if it were one and the same thing is to me 
simply inconceivable. 

(3) East—lays stress upon impossibility of communion of 
individuals without that of Churches. 

But the thing to remember is that facts are strong. 
It is a bad blunder, as Ecumenical Patriarch once said 
to me, to ask them point-blank questions which they can 
only answer in one way. “ Let good relations grow.” 
They are growing, as Dr. Biggs has shown. 

(4) Also East. “No unity without unity of faith.” I would 
repeat that all our attempts at theology are but theological 
dialects; only one language in which theological truths 
can be perfectly accurately expressed, that of heaven. 
Differences of dialect can exist with fundamental unity of 
faith. 

(5) Once more, what is in question is intercommunion. The 
Church is one: what we have to do is to act as if it were,, 
and work and pray to this end. 
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YI.—Possibilities of Reunion. 

Steps toward and obstacles to reunion with modern separated 
Christian Bodies : On their side ; on our side. 

W hat more could be done ? What are the dangers to be 
avoided ? 

How far would it be possible and wise to open negotiations 
with particular Bodies ? 

\\ hat are the necessary conditions for communion in the 
case of individual members of such Bodies ? 

Lord William Cecil— The dangers: (i) of fostering division 
by imprudent effort; (2) of separating the world into two 
camps, Catholic and Protestant. 

I he great value of our work lies in our intermediate 
position. 

Feels this all the more after the Shanghai Conference— 
the tendency to make 

Cultivate friendly 
action. 

“ Every Catholic __* 

Protestant who hates a Catholic will one day stand 


condemned before the 


Dean 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 


compromises was very strong, 
relations, but beware of precipitate 

who hates a Protestant and every 


Throne of God. 


of S. Patrick’s— 

Four stages in the path to union: 

Common intercourse in good works. 

Common prayer and (in exceptional circumstances) 
common sacraments. 

Spiritual federation. 

Disciplinary unity. 

1 he difficulties many: Irish Church has been considering 
long, but has not yet seen way to make public overtures. 
“ I venture to doubt whether such overtures can 
rightly be made by one Church without the rest. 
Conditions which seem hopeful in one land are seen 
to be otherwise elsewhere.” 


In Ireland, desire 
obstacles very great, 


for reunion really strong, but the 
0 And disestablishment has done 

httle to compose theological differences. Shall never 
compose them till we recognize how serious they are. 

The question of orders raises doubts as to “ regularity_ 

I will not allow myself to say validity—of their Sacra¬ 
ments. The same difficulties must have occurred in early 
days. It would be wrong to encourage them to communi¬ 
cate at our altars if they have opportunities of their own. 
But the case of individuals without such opportunities is 
different. 
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Dr. Kinsolving —Greek Archbishop of Zante years ago 
singled out the Anglican Communion as destined to 
play a unique part in the unifying of Christendom. 
“The Bible only” will not do as a rallying point, nor 
“ Back to Christ,” apart from the Church as witness 
to Him. 

The importance of our work as witnessing to 

(1) The Person of Christ. This may turn out to be our chief 
contribution. 

(2) The Christian Ethos. 

(3) Spiritual religion as against materialism. 

(4) The unity of the Church. A “ Church Trust ” of separate 
units will not do. 

(5) Liberty of thought. Hopeful outlook in Modernism, 

“ the teachers in Europe, the scholars in America.” 

Canon Davidson —We are tied by the strict ecclesiastical 
system of the Church in official acts ; not in unofficial- 
So absolute loyalty allows much freedom, 

( a) personal friendliness, 

( 6 ) active interest and common work, 

(c) association of all ministers in a place as the spiritual 
leaders of the people, 

(d) public gatherings for united prayer on special occasions- 

So the reunited Church will gradually be involved. 

T. A. Lacey —Speaks especially of Congregationalists. A 
strong movement of “dissenters or pro-Churchmen” 
towards us. Mr. McFadyean’s Constructive Congrega¬ 
tional Idea. The old-fashioned insistence on indepen¬ 
dency is departing. 

Suppose a “ Congregational Church” to wish to join 
the Church. What would happen ? There would be 
difficulties on its side, and on our side: they exist in 
order to be overcome. 

[a) We should frankly welcome it into the Church : treat it 
as a unit, allow it all internal organization with the 
slightest possible Episcopal control. There would be 
difficulties and dangers, but none so bad as the present 
state of separation. 

(b) The difficulty as to ministry. Every minister believes 
himself to be as good a priest as I, or as good a Bishop 
as any. On the other hand, we have no right to count 
any man ordained if he is not. In such a case I could ' 
submit to a conditional ordination to solve other’s doubts- 
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even if I had none. I should ask him to do the same: I 
have actually asked one if he would consent to do so, and 
he answered “Yes.” 

[I asked Mr. Lacey if he would be willing to undergo 
a formal “call” or a laying on of hands, to supply 
what we might be held to lack according to the 
Independent or Presbyterian view. His answer 
was “ I could not reasonably refuse.”—W.E.G.] 


H. Erskine Hall— 

(1) Do your work. 

(2) Put not your trust 

(3) Let the Press refuse 


in controversy, 
to publish garbage. 

(4) “Irregular acts of individuals never do any good.” 

In Scotland leaders of Established Church realize how 
great would be the gain if they were one with the English 
’ But they will allow no reordinations. Well, 


Church. 


let the existing ministers go on as they are, and all new 
ones be episcopally ordained. At end of 20 years, let 
Scottish Episcopal Church be merged in it. 

[I am not certain I have understood him rightly: he 
was not very clear.—W.E.G.] 

Mr. Davidson— The work of the layman to see that the work of 
Church is done in a businesslike way. Has found, in 
doing this, that a Christian public opinion can be created 
which is above all boundaries. With right spirit, the 
right way would soon be found. 

Canon Clairs —Let there be a formal restoration of the 
Apostolic order of prophets, etc. 

Lord Nelson —(Nothing particular). 

Bishop of Bunbury— The remarkable unifying work of the 
Students’ Missionary Union. 

Bishop of Glasgow —Supplementing what Canon Erskine 
PI all had said. The 
Episcopal Church. 

Dean of Grahamstown —Asks for judgment of the Lambeth 
Conference as to repelling of people from Communion as 
unconfirmed. 

Archbishop of RupertslJnd —Need for friendly relations with 
Established Church of Scotland. 

Mr. Roselle Phillips —Actual instance of a congregation 
being united entire. 


earnest 


desire of the Scottish 
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Bishop of Gibraltar— 

(1) Our chief obstacle to reunion is a moral obstacle : our 
aloofness, our wretched conceit of superiority, love of 
scoring off people and saying smart things, repeating the 
dicta of our favourite newspaper. The guilt of schism 
rests upon the schismatic in temper. 

(2) Those who try to get into touch with Nonconformists find 
most to be thankful for. We share so largely the same 
spiritual nature—owe them so much for their devotion to 
their Lord and ours. 

(3) All that they have belongs to our Master by right, and to 
His Church. 


YU.—Local Churches : Their early Growth and Equipment. 

What staff is adequate for a Mission under different circum¬ 
stances, at the beginning? subsequently ? 

Organization. Steps towards independence. 

What specific action is necessary to create new jurisdictions. 

Bishop Morley —The Church in India stands in a position of 
expectancy. Many things apparently in the air but not 
come yet. The essential thing is the thorough prepara¬ 
tion of ministers and agents. This is going on. 

Rev. E. Miller —The essentials: a doctor, linguist, and evange¬ 
list in priest’s orders. The second not enough con¬ 
sidered. Often too much speaking and too little listening, 
which leads to habitual mispronunciation. 

A large Mission at first not desirable: (rr) suspected 
of political objects; ( b) buildings required, which experi¬ 
ence may prove not suitable. 

In Uganda, all candidates for baptism, except old and 
infirm, have to learn texts and Lord’s Prayer, and to read 
Bible. 

Offerings of congregation to be encouraged from 
beginning ; make the most of native workers; create a 
Diocesan Synod as governing body as soon as possible, 
and local councils under it. 

Rev. E. H. Whitley —Dangers of haste in creation of native 
organization. No Indian nation yet, so there cannot be 
an Indian Church yet. 

Points to be kept in view: (1) Train native clergy 
at once; (2) encourage almsgiving by converts. 

Rev. D. P. Shinde— More care needed in adapting organizations 
to local needs. 






missionary 
native. 
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R. Allen —In North China a Bishop and three or four clergy. 
The permanent organization should be fostered whilst the 
organization goes on ; of course this purely 


foster native workers as quickly as 
Id not be paid by the Missionary 
the two classes of native clergy, 


There has been too much thrusting of Western system 
on natives. If we withdraw control as quickly as we 
can, they will come to us for advice more readily. 

Eugene Stock —Want to 
possible: they shou 
Society. Room for 
learned and simple. 

Bishop in Corea —Their plan agrees with Uganda: Evangelist, 
doctor, scholar. The literary side has been too much 
neglected, and the IV ission has suffered. 

Not enough care given to organization, because Bishop 
has had no means of learning. (Need for a kind of 
College for Bishops 1:0 learn the organization of a diocese). 

Bishop Price of Fuh-K en —In steps towards independence,, 
different places reqiiire different treatment. With them 
proportionate grants in aid of native workers: but aim is 
to be fostering of complete independence. 

Bishop McKim —When he first went to Japan, twenty-eight 
years ago, a man said to him—“ No future for Episcopal 
Church in Japan ” ; afterwards, “It looks as if you are going 
to have things your own way.” 

I he organization of the Nippon Sei Kokwai was 
absolutely necessary, they could have done nothing else, 
and it has been the source of all their strength. 

“ Foreigners make the best pioneers, Japanese the best 
pastors. ’ Therefore for fifty years at least foreigners will 
still be necessary in decreasing numbers 

Bishop Hamlyn —Whatever a Mission is when started, to fail 
to give it help as it^ needs increase is fatal. The Gold 
Coast. 

C. J. Wyche — Advisable 
Churches. 

J. Taylor— Self-supportin< 
be our aim. 


to preserve dependence of native 
self-organizing, self-expanding to 


Bishop of Gibraltar— 

(1) The staff will vary at different times and places with 
different methods of work. S. Columba, a community 
with family life; S. Augustine, a body of clerks; S. Cyril 
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and S. Methodus, two and two ; and so on. Now, our 
scope is enlarged, doctor, translator, evangelist; no need 
to mention women because their work is part of all 
work now. 

(2) Urgent need of increased support as the Mission grows. 

(3) Develop native pastorate, as contrasted with foreign 
staff; and make self-supporting as far as possible. 


YIII.—Local Churches: Steps towards permanent organ¬ 
ization. 

What is the nature of missionary jurisdictions ? 

Creation of dioceses: What steps are necessary? What 
is their relation to the Mother Church ? 

Formation of provinces: Interrelation of provinces: What 
steps are necessary ? 

Archdeacon Jones— 

(1) Dioceses have been formed in a haphazard way: danger 
of overlapping, e.g., China: more method needed. Over¬ 
lapping means real loss. 

(2) Dioceses should be formed in connection with an existing 
province, or with a view to forming part of one. 

(3) Formation of provinces the goal in view. Till then, the 
life of the Church is incomplete. Provincial organization 
the chief safeguard against dangers of immature native 
Churches . 

(4) When does a Church become ready for independence? 
This is a matter for the Mother Church to settle, bearing 
in mind (a) hasty action dangerous, ( b ) perpetual “ leading 
strings ” not less so. 

Financial independence desirable, not absolutely neces¬ 
sary. 

Educational fitness desirable, in practice necessary. 

Moral stability strictly essential. 

J. T. Imai —The conditions in Japan. Dangers of weak founda¬ 
tion—of financial insecurity—not of undue individualism. 

The Central Council now created. In future there 
should be an archbishop at Tokyo. 

Two important points— 

(a) Japan has many missionary societies. The Synod asked 
the societies to let them make a central Board of Missions, 
to prevent formation of separate “ missionary Churches.’' 
The societies could not see their way to consent. Why ? 


F 
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closer relations between the Missionary 


(b) They also suggested < 

Societies and the 
responsibility to native Church. Again impossible. 
Why? 


Pastor Fund, so as to give more 


J. B. Panes — Assistant 
“ He must increase, 


Bishops needed, who will say of India, 
I must decrease.” 


Bishop Awdry —Relations of missionary jurisdiction to diocese. 
“ When a diocese is formed, I presume I shall simply 
retire from such part of my present jurisdiction as may 
become the new diocese.” “ There will never be a 
diocesan Bishop in Japan who is not chosen by the 
Japanese.” 

Bishop of RocHESTER-^-Provinces formed automatically in 
Australia—relation of Primate to Metropolitans—relation 
to Canterbury. 

Bishop of S. Helena —Relation of U.M.C.A. dioceses to the 
Province of South Africa. A missionary diocese may 
become a diocese of the province (e.g., Zululand). 

Bishop of Gibraltar— 

(1) Care in guarding against too rigid theories of subordina¬ 
tion of dioceses. The diocese (i.e., Bishop and his clergy 
and people) of the essence , the province of the convenience 
of the Church. Must not let ourselves be misled by 
exaggerated theories of Church order. In the Church, 
practice precedes theory , while practice itself is based on 
principles which are as a rule quite clear and quite 
simple. 

(2) The Stages: (a) The missionary jurisdiction is a kind 
of permanent delegation from the Mother Church ; (b) the 
formation of independent dioceses ; (c) Japan has shown 
us example of something else even prior to this; the 
shaping of a native Church. Something similar going on 
in China and elsewhere. 

(3) Development of lay element. The Central Council of 
which Mr. Imai spoke very closely resembled the Perma¬ 
nent Mixed National Council by the advice of which 
the Ecumenical Patriarch governs. 


IX—Problems of a Native Episcopate. 

Dangers of precipitate action. 

Difficulties arising from mixture of races. 

Possibilities of separate jurisdictions for separate races : The 
dangers and safeguards. 
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Preb. H. E. Fox —The danger springs rather from postponement 
than from precipitate action. We, who have suffered 
from foreign dominion in things ecclesiastical, ought to be 
readier to set others free. 

Danger if clergy inadequate, or if Church too small or 
poor; special political difficulties in India. But these 
ought to be met or overcome. 

If linguistic difficulties, better we should lose than the 
people of the land. If difficulties of jurisdiction would 
arise from presence of native and English Bishops side by 
side, they may not be as great as they look : “ do not let 
us mistake theories for principles/’ 

Ven. Brook Deedes —When consequences of action far- 
reaching, each step must be wise. 

Native Episcopate the crown of missionary enterprise. 

Missionaries in India usually slow to grant responsi¬ 
bility. Considerable development of native clergy neces¬ 
sary first. 

Supposing these conditions fulfilled, what necessary 
next ? 

(1) Rule out race Bishops. 

(2) Rule out Bishops of Missionary Societies : never could 
be suggested again: “too glaring a sin against just 
principles.” 

{3) Assistants with consensual jurisdiction over those of 
their own race ? Could not be a real solution. 

(4) Deny that any problem exists . Let the Bishops be elected: 
so long as this is so, the race of the person elected is a 
matter of complete indifference (so far as theory is 
concerned). But of course they who elect must support. 

Rev. Sydney R. Smith —Hitherto our only native Bishops have 
been in West Africa. Why in West Africa and not 
India ? Has not the time come for bolder methods ? If 
we want natives of European type we may wait long : but 
if with the Scriptural qualifications of a Bishop, no 
difficulty now. Time has not come for diocesan Bishops, 
but certainly for assistant Bishops. 

The way of development at present in West Africa is 
to carve out small dioceses on a linguistic basis. But 
fatal to establish a native Episcopate anywhere till the 
native Church has attained a Christian level of life. 

Rev. G. Chapman —Desirable in Japan in near future ? Decidedly. 
Many difficulties of a practical kind for inauguration of 
native Episcopate will mark the passing of the missionary. 
But this no adequate reason. 
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Japanese possess 
(a) Man of affairs “* 


the necessary qualifications. 
Decidedly: they do most of work in- 


Synod already. “ Np fear of mismanagement by Japanese 
Bishop.” 

(b) Holding the Faith in its purity. There are those in Japan 
Church in whose faith and judgment all trust may be 
placed. The fickleness of Japanese is superficial only. 


Bishop of Calcutta —Let there be no problem recognized at 
all. The native Episcopate is the natural Episcopate, and 
if you give people their heads, they don’t lose them or run 
them against a wall. 

So far as we are English, no business of ours; so far 
as Churchmen it does concern us of course, but only by 
way of necessary precaution. The Episcopate is the 
natural outgrowth of the Church life. 

1 he essential thing is that the Bishop should.be their 
own: chosen by them, supported by them, bound by their 
constitution. 


Canon Wilson —It is true that Sierra Leone had native Bishops. 

D r . W. J. Richards —In Travancore, native Bishops for centuries 
in the Syrian churches. So the idea quite natural. But 
at present, in South, no great demand in our churches. 
Caution: “ I spoke to a native priest of distinction on the 
subject: he said, A native Bishop all very well, but what 
of his wife ? ” 


Rev. A. J. Walker, Shanghai—The races should be kept apart. 
“ 1 he best solution is, a Chinese Bishop for Chinese and 
an English Bishop for English. Respect your differences .” 

Bishop of Madras— In some parts of South India Europeans- 
are numerous, in others, not. In the latter, native Bishops 
desirable: not so much so in the former. 


The difficulties: (i) Caste. “Why are there native 
Bishops in Africa and none in India ? Because there is 
caste in India, none in Africa.” (2) Apart from this, 
native Episcopate not a very natural conception to South 
Indian mind. 

To have native assistant Bishops would be safer than 
to have diocesan Bishops at first. 


Saunders— Racial difficulty a terribly difficult one for us in 
United States of America. A strong movement for 
coloured Bishops, but “the real difficulty is that, at 
present, the Church ; • ■ • • • • -- 


negro races in United States of America.” 


is not retaining its hold on the 
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At the last Convention three proposals: (i) Ordain 
three native Bishops and turn them loose. (2) Make three 
jurisdictions for coloured folk in the South. (3) Elect 
coloured suffragan Bishops in the dioceses where there 
is need. 

The third was tentatively approved (i.e., may be 
rejected in the next Convention). By it, the same suffragan 
might work in two or more dioceses, under two or more 
Bishops. 

Bishop Tugwell —The varied reasons why no more West 
African Bishops yet. 

Archbishop Melville Jones —The former the safeguard. 
No undue haste: we have seen schism in Lagos through 
that. 

•Canon Farquiiar—A West Indian coloured missionary in West 
Africa. The interrelation of white and black races not 
always helpful to latter. A native Bishop would develop 
all that is best in them: the white Bishop has become a 
centre of intrigue. 

“ I am not longing for dignity for my people, but for 
his true Christian manhood .... His idiosyncracies 
sanctified, he will do his best work for Christ.” 

Bishop of Gibraltar— 

(1) The racial question. The repugnance of races is a fact, 
to be faced like any other physical fact. But how ? ought 
it to be magnified and gloried in by the servants of Him 
Who came that in Him there might be neither Greek nor 
barbarian, bond nor free? At least it is plain that the 
people of the country must be first considered in any 
ecclesiastical arrangements. 

(2) Native Episcopate the very object of all Mission work. 
Nothing done till, in England, Ithamas at Rochester, 
Frithonas at Canterbury, etc. Our work to give Episcopate 
as soon, not as late, as possible. 

{3) What is the Catholic method, to wait till people are fit or 
to give them that which fits them to exercise itself? 
Did our Lord wait till we were fit to associate with Him 
before coming to us ? In regard to baptism, compare the 
Catholic method with others. Bound to use a great gift 
reverently, but it is human nature to hold back, grace to 
impart. 

(4) The difficulty of jurisdiction, should race Bishops be 
necessary, is not an insuperable one. As long as it is 
clear who are subject to one Bishop and who to another, 
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the question of territory a minor one. But for obvious- 
reasons, any such arrangement should be temporary in 
character, to give us a place of repentance from our racial 
separations. 


be limited ? 
How far, 


Relations between individual organized Churches and 
the whole Communion. 

How far, if at all, should the action of particular Churches 


if at all, can the Anglican Communion bind its- 


As a matter of fact ? 


. .> • a 

constituent Churches in principle ? 

Ven. C. L. Dundas —Limited capacity involves limited' 
action : any single unit can have but a restricted existence. 
An isolated diocese would mean spiritual poverty. 

(1) The limitation must be compatible with genuine freedom. 
In local government, the more independence the better. 

(2) Can the whole Communion bind individual Churches ? 
Yes, because it is a nearer approximation to the whole 
body. It can bind its parts because it is them and 
something more. There are times when they need 
protecting against themselves. 

“Let there be no question of this”: let the Com¬ 
munion “ speak with no uncertain mind.” Difficulties, 
will sooner or later give way to truth. 

Harold Anson-— There is much impatience about the amorphous 
condition of the Anglican Communion, but“ those who have 
had experience of provincial or general synods will doubt 
whether assertion of authority would not weaken the 
power of suasion, which is very strong now.” 

Authority always better exercised in service than in 
command : we shall go away more deeply influenced by 
the Pan-Anglican Congress than by any number of 
decrees. 

The Episcopal veto in the diocesan synod ought to be a 
very real way of giving time for consideration. 

“ We trust that in the long run the Anglican spirit 
may react upon the Church of England at home, with its 
Crown appointments and its churchwardens elected by 
rich ratepayers, who may be Jews or secularists,” etc. 

Canon Holmes —Local Church has no right to deal with 
doctrine—to remove or even retranslate Quicunque—or 
to put forth translations of Holy Scripture, except 
tentatively—or to revise the Prayer Book. 

It may make regulations as regards ceremonial. 
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No right to take action without consulting other 
Churches by consecrating to new sees, or making concordats 
with societies. 

No right to alter “ existing laws of Christendom.” 

R. S. Coupland— Must recognize local liberty, but “ a perfect 
liberty which admits not of licence.” The whole 
Communion should have authority to deal directly with 
the part, as in U.S.A., a free State of the Union can be 
prevented by the restraining power of central government 
from turning liberty into licence. All the parts are feeling 
this more and more. In our working organization we are 
like a dismembered body. Quite clear that there should 
be some kind of authority of the body in the body. 

Silas Me Bee— Anglican Churches are but parts of the Church 
Catholic. Further organization dangerous, as tending to 
obscure this fact. 

Bishop Gaul, late of Mashonaland—On the South African 
reference to the Council of Reference set up by the 
Lambeth Conference. 

Bishop of Indianapolis— There can be no question of limitation 
of National Churches in the settlement of their own 
affairs. 

Beyond the preservation of the Chicago-Lambeth 
Quadrilateral, nothing should be attempted in the way of 
new restriction. 

Trust the Churches. 

Bishop Awdry— 

(a) No change affecting other Churches should be made 
without time for consideration. 

( b ) As a matter of fact, tendency to refer to Archbishop of 
Canterbury from the Churches within the British Empire. 
It would be much healthier if there were a body repre¬ 
senting the wdiole Communion to refer to. 

Thomas Garland— Our Catholicity not based on communion 
with the Church of England, but on possession of the 
Apostolic Ministry and Faith. Have we, by our action, 
departed from these ? if not, no larger group can control us. 

A. J. C. Young, South Australia—Far too sweeping to say that 
the action of a Church ought never to be limited, 
eg. If a Church were to set up the Roman Missal 
instead of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Or if a Bishop entirely forbids use of confession ? or 
enforces it before every Communion ? 
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Or if a Church resolved to cut one book out of the 
Bible. 

The cure is to be found rather in the restraining power 
of Episcopate throughout the world than in any one body. 

Dr. Richards — I here is a limit already. Changes come so 
slowly that in practice an important one is already 
controlled by a reference to the Lambeth Conference. 
This wants extending. 

Roland Allen—No a priori limit to action of a particular 
Church. 

Dean of Calgary— The arguments alleged on American side 
of the Atlantic would have held with equal force against 
acceptance of the L nion by the American States, or General 
Convention by the dioceses, or of the Dominion by the 
Canadian States. 

A. E. Clattenburg— No 
American Church, 
of Missions, has said 
of Congregationalism 
is a drawing together 


D 


groups of dioceses, 
provinces. 


one man can give the mind of the 
r. Lloyd, the Secretary of the Board 
that there is no more perfect system 
than the American Church. There 
of the dioceses already, e.g., the 
“ Change the name and you have 


Archdeacon Atkinson —Irish Church would not listen to any 
restriction upon her rights. 

Bishop of Salisbury— What is wanted is a Foreign Office for 
the Church. 

Bishop of Gibraltar— 

(a) Why should common action in the Anglican Communion 
obscure our relation to the Church Catholic? 

(b) Can we rule out any particular element from the scope of 
a local Church ? e.g., doctrine ? In case of need, a Church, 
or a Bishop, must stand up for the faith: Athanasius 
contra miindum. 

(c) Of course no power can compel a local Church : there is 
only moral authority in the Church of Christ. The 
Church must do what it thinks right. Other Churches 
can withdraw from communion with it, but we shrink 
from that now. 

(d) But surely, what touches all should be by all determined. 
Any action which would introduce confusion, create 
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different terms of communion in different Churches, make 
a man excommunicate in one region and not in another, 
touches us all. 

(c) Surely then the whole Communion has a right not to be 
referred to but even to take initiative. The recognition of 
the right would make its frequent exercise unnecessary. 


XI.—A Central Authority. 

How far possible, desirable, necessary ? How can it be 

created ? . - 

What should be its functions, limitations, sanctions, safe¬ 


guards ? 

How would it be possible to guard against loss of liberty ? 


Canon Newbolt —Experience of Central Authority (Papacy) 
not encouraging. 

Dreads the tendency to experiment—would deprecate 
alterations of Prayer Book—but above all setting up of 
Central Authority. 

Does not follow that a consultative body not desirable; 
he learns from Pan-Anglican Paper that there is such 
a body. 

Has long thought it desirable that we should have 
a body of scholars to be consulted, a sort of congregation 
of sacred rites. Possibly also a propaganda ; but without 
powers other than that of being consulted on all matters. 
A council of experts . 


Father Waggett —A Central Authority only safe when it is 
recognized to be unnecessary, i.e., not part of essential 
organization. We are sometimes told that our headless 
condition is our weakness. The very opposite; a man 
swimming in the water is headless from point of view of 
the fishes. So the Church. 

Until we have made it clear that it is no mark of 
imperfection to be without a central organization, danger¬ 
ous to set up one. Then a question of expediency. 

Dean of Aberdeen— Need for a centripetal force which shall 
counteract the existing centrifugal forces. Proposes an 
organized court of Patriarchs , of Sees which might be 
altered as they grew or dwindled. 

Possible and desirable to create Central Authority: 
rapidly becoming necessary. How create ? Lambeth 
Conference. Functions? To give advice, which 
would almost amount to directions. 
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Dean of Bangor —A Central 
matters would have 
Conference. Should 


Body may do much good, but vital 
to be reserved to the Lambeth 
have a committee of scholars, too. 


Dean of Calgary —“ Varied 
gradual upgrowth of 


experience convinces me that the 
such a Central Body is necessary for 
for continuance of an Anglican 
dangers are very evident in the 
No local Church has the right to 
which afiect the position of corn- 


well-being, or even 
Communion.” The 
Church of Canada, 
make any changes 
municants. 

He would prefer a body of two houses—modelled upon 
the General Convention, meeting every ten years. Once 
made such a body would commend itself to the whole 
Church. The effect of the creation of the General 
Convention of the Church of Canada has been wonderful. 

Bishop of Montreal —Possible, desirable, and increasingly 
necessary. & J 

Outside England we are making toward this object 
without knowing it. Synods are all steps toward a 
consultative court, from which (within its scope) no 
appeal. And these are growing in all great countries. 

Often urged in Canada, “ why not leave it, or refer it, 
to the Lambeth Conference ? ” 

How guard? Need be no fear, with history of the 
past before us, that we should be creating a body of 
cardinals, or the like. 

Yet “ experience of a life has taught me that he 
reaches his bourne best who travels slowly.” Yet God 
may bring it quickly. 

Kawai, or Osaka Religious unity the only unity man has left. 
A Central Body very necessary, but not to be adminis¬ 


trative authority: no 


binding or overruling power. 


Bishop Montgomery —Possible: desirable, unless people make 
a bogey where none exists : eminently necessary. 

Functions— (a) to keep intact the principles of the 
Church: defensive, not offensive; (/;) a standing board 
of strategy: to see and take advantage of great 
opportunities. 

Nobody can destroy and nobody wants to destroy 
liberty of National Churches; the difficulty is rather the 
other way ; and such a Central Body should strengthen 
and encourage, not weaken. 
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The subject not to be forced, but not to be shelved. 

Of course, complete representation is the fundamental 
idea of it. 

Bishop Coadjutor of New Hampshire —You in England 
need to consider what place in your mind you are going 
to recognize in National Churches. We shall not be 
ready to think of a Central Authority till you have 
considered that the Anglican Communion does not mean 
the British Empire, and that other National^ Churches 
have exactly the same rights as the Church in England or 
Ireland. 

Bishop Hamilton Baynes —The four possible functions: 
Advisory—Legislative—Administrative—Judicial (a) we 
have already; ( b ) we are not ripe for, though the seed 
already present; (c) this not pressing and less important; 
(d) great practical need, so long as its use voluntary. 

Ven. Gerald Robinson — A minister of the Church cannot 
work long in the Colonies without feeling the need. 
Patriarch of Canterbury. 

Dr. Davey Biggs— A Central Authority in Church of Russia not 
in the least incompatible with the headship of Christ. 

Canon Brown —Gives his adhesion to idea of a Central Authority, 
with moral not coercive powers. Like the Imperial 
Council in the Empire ; consultative and advisory. 

Bishop of Gibraltar— 

(a) Father Waggett’s word all important; no addition to idea 
of Church, only a fresh arrangement amongst free 
Churches. 

(b) Council of scholars, learning above question! Always 
necessary to refer to learned men; but a body like this 
will be only fit for the dust-heap in a few years. The 
contempt for the congregation of Sacred Rites amongst 
Roman Catholic scholars ! 

(c) Never forget Coadjutor Bishop of Hampshire’s wise and 
loving rebuke as long as we live. 

Now for practical suggestions: 

* (i) Patriarch . The inelastic theory of sharply defined 

patriarchates is mediaeval and modern, not really ancient 
in this crystallized sense . Archbishopric of Canterbury 
is what it is by growth and life, not by a proclamation. 

(2) A series of Patriarchates . Does an oligarchy, non 
elective, make for good government or freedom ? 
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(3) 11 Organization about Canterbury ” has been spoken of 
once or twice.. I do not wonder that many from abroad 
repudiate the idea. 

t ree federation the idea : equal representation (but weight 
as well as number should be considered); Canterbury only 
t he primus inter pares , primacy of honour. Its weight 
moral: can only be given any direct status by action of 
particular Churches, each for itself. Object not to infringe 
but to foster liberty, and strengthen life everywhere by 
making joint consultation and action easier. 

Might not American Church consider whether it will 
not give others the benefit in Council of its unique 
outlook and wise unfettered judgment. None but 
its own action could ever lead to American Church 
referring ^question to it for its advice; but have 
right to our brother’s help in 


we not 
common 


all a 
life. 
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PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


II>an=Hngltcan Congress. 

SECTION Gt. 

Subject: 

“ DUTY OF THE CHURCH TO THE YOUHC.” 


REPORT. 

The decision to refer thle question of “ The Duty of the 
Church to the Young ” to a separate Committee was arrived 
at in October, 1907. 

At the meeting of the General Committee in October the 
Committee of Section G was appointed. 

The subject was outlined by the Committee under the five 
following heads: — 

1. Religious Education of the Young. 

2. Methods of Religious Teaching. 

3. Preparation of the Young for Personal Service in the 

Work of the Church at Plome and Abroad. 

4. The Church’s Care for the Recreation and Social Well¬ 

being of the Young. 

5. The Church’s Care for the Material Well-being of the 

Young. 

It was not pretended by the Committee that the whole 
ground of the reference was covered, and in consequence many 
suggestions offered could not be included in the programme. 

The procedure was simple. Under each head of the subject 
Pan-Anglican Papers were published before the meeting of 
Congress by competent authorities. 

Ihese papers were the basis of discussion at the actual 
meetings of the Section in Sion College. In inviting speakers 
for the discussions the Committee pointed out the method 
proposed. 

On the topics taken in order the following remarks help to 
summarize the positions advanced in the papers, and the 
tendencies of debate. 
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I. —Religious Education of the Young. 

A. In the published Pan-Anglican Papers the survey o 
secular education and its results commands attention in that it is 
scientifically conducted. Comparison of a country with its own 
past is the note rather than comparison of our country with 
another. 

The argument is in favour of facilities for religious teaching 
by those who believe as against moral instruction merely. 

B. In the discussions personal influence was the note. The 
teachers should be trained in the methods of teaching, but should 
be convinced of the truth of the creed entrusted to them to teach. 

II. —Methods of Religious Teaching. 

A. Seven papers were published by the Committee. They 
are deeply suggestive. Two authors present the Secondary 
School position, one that of the Elementary School, and the other 
authors deal with Sunday Schools and Catechising. 

B. The discussion fully vindicated the demand for advance in 
Sunday School methods and means. A notable contribution 
was made by Miss Phyllis Dent, who advocates the training of 
persons of leisure who had a vocation for this work and would 
offer themselves to be trained. These in turn should go out and 
be the centres of training of other would-be teachers. For this 
there was a need and a demand. 

The value of Catechising? and of the method of the Catechism, 
was strongly advanced. The need of training for the clergy in 
this art was shown. 

III. —Preparation of the Young for Personal Service in the 

Work of the Church at Home and Abroad. 

A. Eight papers were published in this head. 

(1) Such an organization as the Oxford Diocesan Church 

History Society for Promoting the Study of the Bible, 
the Prayer Book, and Church History, was fully set 
out, and the titles and addresses of some twenty- 
five other societies given. 

(2) The raison d'etre of school missions was vindicated. 

(3) The method of Missionary study was illustrated. 

(4) The school age was defined as the age for entrance into 

Service. 

The discussion tended to show evidence of an ardent 
enthusiasm to use the period of school life as the opportunity for 
teaching service. It was almost entirely in the hands of public 
school masters and ladies prominent in teaching. 
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IY.—The Church’s Care for the Recreation and Social 
Well-being of the Young. 

A. Five papers were published under this head, and were 
conspicuously full, not only of the newest methods of Brigades, 
Clubs, and Bands of Hope, but also of their religious power. 
Games were considered, and Play Centres, and the set of papers 
must prove very valuable to Church workers. 

A sixth paper, by Mr. F. Sherlock, on Children’s Literature 
was added after the publication of the above, and it is hoped that 
it will appear in the Report. 


B. The discussion was very fruitful of illustration of the 
positive need of organization and direction of play, as well as 
work, not merely as a recreation but as an elevating power. 


Y.—The Church’s Care for the Material Well-being of 
the Young. 

The Committee sought to set out the positive method of 
encouragement to right employment, and negative method of 
prevention of wasteful occupation. 

A. There were four papers published, followed by a fifth, 
which the Committee itself published. This was on the Liverpool 
experiment of regulation of street trading by children, and its 
author, Mr. F. Leslie, F.R.G.S., a Town Councillor, succeeded 
in giving a very clear narrative. This paper should be included 
in the Report. 

The papers are full of facts and excellent hints. 

B. The discussion was in the hands of anthorities on the 
subject. Notable contributions were made by Mrs. Grey, 
member of the Wage-earning Children’s Committee, Rev. Ed. M. 
Rudolf, and Miss Mason, Senior Local Government Board 
Inspector of Boarding Outj. 

Our tendency was against half-time at school. Another 
tendency was in the direction of requiring further legislation 
restricting child employment. 


General Remarks. 

The Chairmen throughout commanded very thoughtful and 
ardent speakers, and had little experience of irrelevancy. There 
was devoted attention in this part of the members attending. 
The tone was as of a body of people intent to learn. The sittings 
were invariably fully attended. 
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